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The Catholic 


Educational Review 


OCTOBER, 1943 


ACCELERATION THROUGH INDIVIDUALIZATION 


Education for today must be education for tomorrow. Any 
program of reorganization inaugurated in the present crisis must 
be appraised in terms of changeless values. Secondary schools 
and colleges have undertaken programs of acceleration and con- 
centration to meet the crisis, but in general the elementary school 
has not been greatly affected. Now is the time to evaluate 
the work of the elementary school to learn what are the elements 
of its strength and its weakness in organization, curriculum, and 
classroom procedures as related to the achievement of our 
cherished goal. 

IS ACCELERATION DESIRABLE FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN? 

The prevalence of remedial programs in our elementary and 
secondary schools, and even in our colleges, indicates that school 
administrators have not been satisfied with the accomplishment 
of a vast number of our students. Furthermore, tests given to 
the boys entering service have revealed in the main sorry de- 
ficiencies even in the tool subjects. Criticisms of the products 
of our schools at all levels are widespread. Therefore, it is 
reasonable to conclude that it is not possible at the present time 
to consider acceleration for all elementary school students. 


IS SOME FORM OF REORGANIZATION OF OUR CURRICULUM NEEDED? 


Comprehensive examinations given boys entering the service 
have shown that some are capable of work beyond what their 
“credits” warrant. Likewise, as Aikin’s report shows, those 
who have been admitted to colleges by examination without the 
completion of four years of high school have been successful.’ Is 
there a possibility that acceleration might have been begun on 
the elementary school level? The times are but bringing into 


1 W. M. Aikin, “Story of the Eight-Year Study.” Adventure in American 
Education, Vol. I. New York: r & Brothers. Pp. 157. 
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bold relief the failure of our system of mass education to identify 
those students able to progress at a more rapid rate. The 
practice of individual guidance in the elementary school, and 
at higher levels, for that matter, has always been an essential 
part of good teaching practice. Guidance is not exclusively the 
work of specialists. There should be a systematic effort on the 
part of teachers generally to understand the abilities and needs 
of each student, and to plan for him the best possible individual 
educational program. 

That children differ in ability is obvious, and even pupils of 
equal mental capacity differ in speed of learning. The ex- 
periences of each individual child, in like manner, differ from 
those of every other child. Today, wherever large groups of 
pupils are tested, it is found that the range of ability and of 
achievement within a given grade is enormous. In the recent 
New York Survey, the range of sixth grade class medians was 
from “4 years, 4 months in science to 7 years, 2 months in 
arithmetic processes. The variations among individuals in each 
grade are, of course, even greater than the ranges in class 
medians.”* To attempt to move such a class from unit to unit 
according to the tempo set by the “average” child fails to meet 
the needs of the majority of the class. 

Teaching pupils as one mass by giving the same work to all 
and by holding all to uniform standards violates the fundamental 
principles of sound pedagogy. The most important factors in 
learning are ability, experience, and the will to learn. No single 
factor is constant in a given group. Mass teaching must of 
necessity fail to challenge the efforts of the individual learner. 
The will to learn and the will to remember are necessary for 
successful accomplishment. The slower pupils in the class soon 
fail to meet the standards of the group, and, as each unit of work 
becomes more difficult of accomplishment, they fall farther and 
farther behind. Repeated failure soon leads to discouragement, 
to dislike of school, and often to serious personality problems. 
Meanwhile, the brighter pupils, who too easily meet the criterion 
set for the group, are never forced to use their best efforts. For 
them ennui and a satisfaction with half measures result, and 
the effects on personality development are disastrous. The 


*L. J. Brueckner, The Changing Elementary School. New York: Inor 
Publishing Company, 1939, p. 15. 
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problem of adapting school activities to the individual needs, in- 
terests, and capacities of the pupils is at once the most important 
and the most difficult problem of present-day education. 

It is agreed that one test of all learning is knowledge. Neither 
ideals, attitudes, nor appreciations can be acquired without it. 
In fact, it is in the acquisition of knowledge that attitudes and 
appreciations are developed. The true test of the elementary 
school is the degree to which it is able to realize in the students. 
the potential characteristics of educated persons. In addition 
to the intrinsic importance of the content learned in the school, 
the discipline that the tasks impose and the effectiveness of the 
motivation employed are the most significant forces in educating 
the child. These products, far from being incidental to the 
learning, are in fact the direct results of the total teaching-learn- 
ing situation. A spirit of cooperation and a respect for the 
rights of others become part of the very life of the student. In 
the ordinary learning situations are developed attitudes toward 
work and definite habits of application which affect all future 
progress. As-Doctor Foran says, 

Everything a child does is bound to modify, directly or in- 
directly, his responses to situations of all kinds in the future. 
Self-direction, self-reliance, and self-appraisal do not appear 
spontaneously in the course of development. They are aided 
or impeded by every exercise they receive, by every advantage or 
disadvantage which they incur, and by all the experiences in 


learning which add the small but significant amounts to the total 
that is the matured personality.* 


The learning of the student is determined by the power and 
speed with which he learns, by the experiences he has undergone, 
by the methods he employs in the learning, by the amount of 
practice he receives in the given learning, and by the effectiveness 
of the motivation which challenges him to his best. The pos- 
sibility of improving the achievement of our students seems to 
lie in such a reorganization of classroom procedures as will aid 
each individual effectively to complete the curriculum. 

Our elementary school is the school of all the children of all 
the people during the period of childhood. “Leaders and led are 
in the same school, the leaders demonstrating their capacity for 


*T. G. Foran, The Psychology and Teaching of Spelling. Washington, 
D. C.: Catholic Education Press, 1934, p. 6. 
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leadership, and the led learning to follow by practicing following 
while still within the learning period.”* The elementary school, 
therefore, is a potent force in fostering social solidarity. 

Our democratic school system is in no danger from a serious 
effort to care for individual differences. There seems to be no 
need at the present time for a radical reorganization of the 
elementary school. A firm conviction that self-activity is neces- 
sary for all learning, however, points to the solution. The graded 
school was not invented to be a yardstick of educational measure- 
ment; it was organized in the hope of giving each pupil the best 
possible conditions for developing his native abilities: Yet 
“grade” promotions have perpetuated the lock-step of our mass 
education. The present tendency to reduce non-promotions to 
a minimum, moreover, has further augmented the difficulty of 
an already intricate problem. 

It has been the general practice in most school systems to 
give special help only to those individuals who deviate markedly 
from the “average.” It is a mistaken assumption that the pupils 
of normal ability require no more than regular class work. Such 
an assumption ignores the wide differences among the “normal” 
children. The present crisis has accentuated the school’s obliga- 
tion of preserving social solidarity while providing for the 
maximum development of these individual capacities. As the 
range of individual differences increases from grade to grade, it 
seems apparent that at all levels there must be provision for the 
adaptation of instruction to meet the individual needs. Other- 
wise, the difficulty becomes increasingly serious as the pupil ad- 
vances to the upper grades. True, departmentalization con- 
tributes some advantages to the learning in the intermediate and 
upper grades, but it offers little help in the problem of develop- 
ing individual capacities. On the other hand, any change in 
our classroom procedures must safeguard the cherished goals 
of our elementary school. 


WHAT IS THE FUNDAMENTAL PURPOSE OF THE CATHOLIC 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL? 


Dr. Johnson states that it is the function of the elementary 
school to “provide those experiences—religious, social, aesthetic, 
scientific, and literary—which will enable the students to develop 


*W. F. Cunningham, The Pivotal Problems of Education. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1940, p. 348. 
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the ideas, the attitudes, and the habits which will equip them 
to live as Christ would have them live and as they must live if 
Christ is to live in and through them in American democratic 
society.”* Manifestly, this is the ultimate goal of all education. 
Members of the older generation choose those experiences for 
the younger generation which they feel will develop the young 
into the kind of men and women that Christian society holds as 
its ideal. The experiences which come to the children under the 
guidance of the school are not limited to the academic field. The 
curriculum as it is now conceived includes also social and re- 
ligious experiences, with the aim of developing the completely 
integrated Christian personality. 

The true teacher is aware that the process of guiding such 
learning is threefold: one of instruction, in which the desired 
ideas and understandings are developed; one of inspiration, in | 
which proper attitudes and appreciations are inculcated; and one 
of discipline, in which the learner is given the opportunity to 
develop by practice the desired skills or abilities. At the Catholic 
University of America, the Commission on American Citizenship 
was organized in 1939, at the recommendation of Pope Pius XI, 
to assume leadership in applying Christian principles to the great 
task of planning a curriculum for the elementary school; this 
curriculum, which is just completed, indicates clearly how — 
Christian living can be carried on in the democratic society 
of the elementary school. 


WHAT EXPERIENCES DOES THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PROVIDE? 


The curriculum of the elementary school brings to the child 
two types of experiences, social and individual. In some of 
these learning experiences the pupil is relatively passive; in 
others, he is predominantly active. Pupils in an audience situa- 
tion, with the “sit-and-look” or “sit-and-listen” attitude, do 
learn much by “paying attention.” This social situation is 
typical of the so-called recitation period. Certainly, both teacher 
and child should be informed on the subject to be discussed, 
so that the audience may profit by the opportunity to listen. 
When a teacher holds the attention of a group while she reads 
some bit of literature, or while she skillfully explains some 
difficult problem, one sees the audience situation at its best. 


*G. Johnson, Class Notes in Educational Supervision. 
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The pupil-managed discussion or the so-called socialized reci- 
tation is another social situation in which much learning takes 
place. With the large memberships in our schools, the individ- 
uals in the group have limited opportunity for participation. 
Furthermore, in proportion as the group is large, the situation 
is necessarily formal. However, the learning obtained in such 
social situations is a contribution in developing such abilities as 
the power to organize one’s thoughts, to present them lucidly, to 
speak effectively before a group, and to profit by the criticisms 
offered by others. 

Knowledge of the social inheritance of the race, treasured in 
the content subjects—literature, history, geography, civics, and 
science—and attitudes and appreciations of our heritage are 
probably best acquired in some such social situation. Ideally, 
each pupil accepts the responsibility of contributing all that he 
can to the understanding of the other members of the group. 
Each pupil reads, talks to the group, listens to reports presented, 
asks questions and evaluates the contributions of other mem- 
bers. These social recitations, similar as they are to adult situa- 
tions outside of the school, develop children’s ability to take part 
in discussion, clarifying their ideas and attaining common under- 
standings. 

A great part of the mastery of the factual material of the con- 
tent subjects and of the skills and abilities of the tool subjects 
may be most economically arrived at by individual learning in- 
stead of through discussion. In most classes, these subjects have 
not yet been individualized as they should. The generally ac- 
cepted defense is that large enrollments forbid the wide use of 
individual learning procedures. As a matter of fact, once the 
technique of managing individual work is grasped, it is as easy 
to individualize the work of a large group as of a small. In its 
broadest connotation, individualization of instruction refers to 
any procedure that adequately meets the needs of the individual 
learner and challenges his maximum effort. 


\ 


HOW CAN THE LEARNING OF THE TOOL SUBJECTS AND IMPORTANT 
VALUES IN THE SOCIAL INHERITANCE BE DEVELOPED INDIVIDUALLY? 


Two main problems present themselves; namely, what form 
of material is appropriate for use in individual instruction and 
how individual work can be administered in the classroom in 
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view of large memberships and the great multiplicity of learnings 
to be covered. 

Several plans have been worked out on the secondary school 
level and a few on the elementary school level. The plan most 
widely known on the elementary school level is that of Carleton 
Washburne in Winnetka. There one-half is devoted to the social 
program and the other half to individual learning. 

James E. McDade, former Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
in Chicago, has worked out an effective program of individual 
work which retains the present school organization. As a stu- 
dent of Col. Francis W. Parker, Mr. McDade became convinced 
of the necessity of self-activity in all learning. He found that 
the activity program with its social experiences resulted in desir- 
able interest and promoted the acquisition of certain knowledges, 
skills, and attitudes. However, many skills and abilities were 
not acquired and many facts were left unlearned. It seemed to 
him that properly conducted individual work would clinch many 
neglected fundamentals of learning. The responsibility for such 
specific learning would be placed, too, on the individual pupil. 
It is clear that an understanding or a skill is best acquired in a 
learning exercise which is directed specifically toward that one 
goal. Thus it was that Mr. McDade sought for material that 
could be used in an individual program. He enunciated principles 
which apply to the construction of individual work-units. 

In a general way (he suggests) the piece of material forming 
a unit of work should include in some form: (a) a problem, 
something to do, a challenge to action; (b) concrete materials 
to work with in solving the problem; and (c) reference material 
sufficient for the pupil’s needs. To enlist genuine interest, the 
thing to be learned must be formulated as a thing to be done. 
However difficult it may be to apply this fundamental principle 
concretely i in each case, ingenuity and persistence can accomplish 


it, and the reward is a piece of ata material of perennial 
usefulness. 


Furthermore, Mr. McDade believes that the materials must be 
made entirely self-explanatory, to relieve the teacher of the 
necessity of giving detailed instructions to each learner. The 
explanations and directions that the teacher would otherwise have _ 


*J. E. McDade, “Individual Learning in an In ted School Program,” 


4 yg | of Educational Progress in Chicago: Chicago Schools Journal, 
» P. OF. 
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to give to the child must be incorporated in the materials them- 
selves. Obviously, the materials must be constructed with the 
utmost care. Repeated trials will reveal the need for correc- 
tions, until finally the piece of material becomes entirely self- 
explanatory. The unit assigned to a pupil must: be of a level 
of difficulty adapted to his ability and stage of progress, and 
must be so constructed that ordinarily it can be mastered within 
a regular learning period. Since the units are to be filed, it is 
desirable that they be uniform in size, and in such form as to be 
usable repeatedly. The work is to be pupil-administered, conse- 
quently the marking of the units must be objective, and keys 
must be available for the pupil marker. Any attempt to intro- 
duce this plan of individual work in a school system will be 
successful to the degree that these fundamental principles of unit 
construction are followed. 

The material to be utilized in any program of individual work 
must obviously be carefully worked out in detail in order that 
the learning may be orderly and consecutive, and not mere 
haphazard “busy-work.” While it might be desirable that the 
tool subjects and the factual material of the content subjects for 
the entire elementary school curriculum should be organized into 
learning units of increasing difficulty, there is, as far as the 
writer knows, no such comprehensive organization in existence. 
However, work-books for the several grades in spelling, reading, 
arithmetic, and even in history and geography often contain 
excellent material that could be utilized in preparing units for a 
given level of difficulty. Since no material was available in form 
that met the requirements set forth, Mr. McDade worked out as 
his first undertaking the principles and the construction of a 
great variety of typical work-units. Once the teacher compre- 
hends the underlying principles, it is comparatively simple for 
her to produce separate work-units covering the material needed 
for the class she is dealing with. Oftentimes, children familiar 
with the individual plan may be called on to indicate themselves 
the facts and skills which it is desirable for them fully to master 
at any stage of progress. The ability to select and the habit of 
systematically mastering such fundamentals are not the least of 
the advantages of individual work. 

The Chicago plan of individual work comprises an extensive 
file of work material in self-explanatory detached units. Theo- 
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retically, any unit is available to any pupil at a moment’s notice. 
It is not necessary that more than two, three, or five copies of 
any one unit be in the file. As each piece of work is given a 
separate number, it is not necessary, nor to be expected, that 
more than one or a few of the children be working on the same 
unit at the same time. Each child secures from the file one of 
the units which has been assigned to him, and which is within 
his range of difficulty. When he has successfully completed the 
working of this unit, he returns it to the file. Thus, the file 
becomes a library of units-to-be-accomplished, any one of which 
a teacher may assign to any pupil by the simple process of writ- 
ing its number on his assignment sheet or card. He is then 
responsible for getting it from the file, mastering the work, and 
securing a credit entry certifying to his mastery. The teacher 
need not tutor the pupil in this particular unit, though the pupil 
is free at any time to ask her help if he needs it.’ 

The success of the program depends greatly on the teacher’s 
ability to direct the efficient passing, collecting, and filing of 
materials, and the child-accounting that goes with it. A testing 
program identifies the status of each individual child. Every 
single function of administration, thereafter, is performed in the 
Chicago schools by carefully trained pupils. If the teacher 
should attempt to distribute, supervise, mark, and record the 
work of each child, her time would necessarily be consumed by 
a few, while individual work is needed by all the pupils. When 
the mechanics are pupil-managed, however, the teacher is free 
to devote herself to the assignment of work to each pupil and 
to the general supervision of the progress of the children’s 
learning. 

The administration of the program involves five processes, all 
pupil-managed, and all carried on simultaneously. There is no 
confusion or moving about on the part of the children. The 
necessary processes are the following: (1) Requesting the unit. 
The pupil writes an order for the unit he requires. (2) Getting 
the unit into the hands of the pupil. A messenger assigned to 
this function collects the orders from time to time, has them 
filled by the file clerk in charge of the central file, and then de- 


livers the units to the pupils. (3) The pupil’s performance of the 
work. (4) Testing the pupil’s mastery of a unit after he has 


"Some material may be secured from The Plymouth Press, 1700 W. 
74th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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done the work. All testing is done rapidly and impersonally by 
the pupils, and the credit is entered on an achievement record 
in the hands of the pupil, which is at the same time his list of 
assigned units of work. It is not necessary for the teacher to 
keep a complete record of each pupil’s achievement. (5) Re- 
turning the unit to the central file. Material no longer needed 
is picked up from time to time by the messengers and returned 
to the file clerk.® 


The mechanics of the plan are simple. The training of the 
pupils for the activities needed to initiate the plan is the matter 
of a few weeks. Children have shown remarkable ability to 
carry on the work in an efficient manner. The resulting develop- 
ment for the individual learner is such as cannot possibly be 
attained by any mass teaching methods. The facing of the 
responsibility for a given task, the sustaining of application 
until a task is successfully completed, the planning for additional 
units of work, the working at one’s own speed, the passing over 
quickly what one has already mastered in order to linger on 
those things that one finds difficult—all these factors develop 
traits of character valuable for the future. One is challenged 
to use one’s best efforts. Respect for authority is an outgrowth 
of the ordinary routine provided by the work. The individual 
work, with its opportunity to progress from one learning unit 
to the next, permits the shortening of the period of elementary 
school according to one’s ability and effort. These everyday 
learning procedures train the children to live as they must live 
in our American democratic society. 

Present conditions seem to point, therefore, to the need for 
the inauguration of an effective guidance program to identify 
the educational status of each individual, to provide a curriculum 
in which the desirable social experiences are supplemented by a 
definite program of individual work, and to permit each learner 
to progress from one learning experience to another as rapidly 
as his ability and effort permit. It is apparent that individual- 
ization of instruction is not only sound pedagogy but a most 
practical procedure for all levels of instruction. Besides the 
actual knowledge acquired in this manner, there are disciplin- 
ary and cultural values that could be acquired in no other way. 
The elementary school is the school of all the children, covering 
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a period in which, if their time and talents are not to be wasted, 
individual work should play:a part. 

It is understood, of course, that the individual work does not 
supplant recitation, pupil-managed discussion, and audience sit- 
uations, but only supplements them. It is an additional kind of 
discipline that avoids the weakness of an exclusively social pro- 
gram. Furthermore, it is not suggested that bright young pupils 
are to be thrown with more mature people. Individual work as 
suggested permits the bright to do the regular grade work in a 
more thorough manner, pursuing wider reading and seeking 
deeper meanings. Consequently, this conception of school work 
means that the slow do the so-called minimum essentials, at 
least; the more able do much more, and acquire fuller learning; 
and the bright range at large—it being always understood that 
the essentials have been thoroughly learned. Like the happiness 
in Heaven, where each gets what he has the capacity to enjoy, 
each pupil carries a “learning-load” proportionate to his ability. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Our system of elementary schools in the United States with 
its mass education has contributed much to the spirit of social 
solidarity. It is possible in our present system to retain this 
social solidarity while developing individual capacities. How- 
ever, mass education has failed to identify the capable students 
and permit them to progress according to their ability and effort, 
as well as to adapt the work to the individual abilities of the 
less capable. The problem of identification necessitates a guid- 
ance program to determine the educational status of the learner, 
to study his needs and capacities, and to plan a program to meet 
these needs and challenge his best efforts. 

2. In the main, school administrators have not been satisfied 
with the accomplishment of many of our students. Widespread 
remedial programs indicate that it is at present undesirable to © 
accelerate students. 

3. Since no acceleration is possible without the individualiza- 
tion of instruction, it is more accurate to speak of the accelera- 
tion of students through the individualization of instruction. 

4. It seems desirable to effect such reorganization of the cur- 
riculum as will supplement the social experiences already pro- 
vided for with the individualization of instruction for the learn- 
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ing of the factual content of the social and other studies and of 
the skills involved in the tool subjects. 

5. Individual work affords the learner values that are not 
possible through any system of socialized work, such as: facing 
the reality of one’s own powers and limitations, assuming the 
responsibility for definite tasks, working at a given task until 
it is completed satisfactorily, planning for future work, and 
progressing at a rate as rapid as one’s ability and effort permit. 

6. Any comprehensive plan of individual work is impossible 
with our large groups unless the procedure be pupil-managed. 
The suggested technique of pupil-administration is relatively 

simple. 
7. Pupil management of individual work affords opportunities 
to develop a spirit of self-reliance, of cooperation, and of respect 
for the rights of others: social attitudes necessary in democratic 


society. 
; 8. Individualization of instruction is not to be interpreted as 
: confining itself to “minimum essentials.” The broad values of 


social and individual experiences must be kept in mind in the 
Catholic elementary school as the medium to develop those ideas, 
attitudes, and habits that will equip our children to live as Christ 
would have them live in our American democratic society. 
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WE HAVE NO CHOICE 


Since the beginning of the war in September, 1939, anti- 
Semitic sentiment in America has grown into a movement of 
significant proportions. Even many Catholics betray at times a 
tendency to disparage the Jews. They listen to and propagate 
the sly anecdotes and the vague accusations, which, though 
harmless in themselves, tend collectively to foster bitterness 
and distrust. There has even existed among many Christians 
a rather smug acceptance of Hitler’s severity toward the Jews. 
Men have thought, “Well, they’re getting what they deserve. 
You have to keep the Jews down, or they’li monopolize every- 
thing worth having.” In the minds of some educated, upright 
Catholics such ideas stir vaguely but persistently. It is to be 
feared that a considerable number of Catholics have to clear 
their minds and hearts of racial and religious intolerance.’ Yes, 
anti-Semitism, it is sad to say, exists among Catholics, and must 
be removed before more damage is done. 

Before we can solve the Jewish problem, we must know 
of what it consists. What is anti-Semitism, fundamentally? 
we might ask ourselves. Basically, it is the extreme of hatred. 
“It is the extreme,” as Hilaire Belloc says, “manifested by 
those who have but one motive in their actions toward the 
Jewish race, and that motive is a mere desire for its elimination. 
It implies that there is no- peace possible between the two races; 
no reasoned political solution. It relies upon nothing but antag- 
onism.”? It is a hatred of Jews in themselves. The anti- 
Semite detests the Jew because he is a Jew and would.detest 
him wherever he found him. “The anti-Semite admires, for 
instance, a work of art; on finding its author to be a Jew it 
becomes distasteful to him though the work remains exactly 
what it was before. The anti-Semite will confuse the action of 
any particular Jew with his general odium for the race.” * 

When we ask for reasons for the attitude toward the Jews, we 
are on delicate ground. There are several reasons which are 
usually given. Foremost is the belief among some people that 
the Jew is innately inferior to all other races. Among these 
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reasons, also, is the belief that the Jew is international. Since 
the Jew has no country of his own, the family is scattered among 
all the nations, and because family ties draw individuals closer 
than do national ties, this means that the Jew is an alien, a 
foreign body in every nation. An alien body irritates, wherever 
it is. Another reason assigned to the attitude toward the Jews ° 
is that the Jews are a “peculiar people.” They are looked upon 
as strangers in the midst of modern nations, having no interest 
in the nation in which they dwell, and even strongly united 
against these nations that have given them a home. This causes 
them to be looked upon with distrust, dislike, and hate. Some 
other themes of anti-Semitism are that “Israel is conspiring to 
overthrow the world and reduce it to slavery; that it aims at 
corrupting and subverting Christianity morally; that the Jews 
are glutted with gold and that Jewish finance is strangling the 
human race; that they are guilty of ritual murder; that they 
foster the white slave traffic; that they are the power behind 
Bolshevism, Freemasonry, munition factories—that they are, in 
a word, responsible for every crime and every misery, and that 
all would be well with humanity if we could have done once 
for all with this diabolical race.”* Such are the vicious charges 
made against the Jews, breeding hatred. 

Most of the anti-Semites have never come in close contact with 
the Jews. They hear about the Jew in stories, anecdotes, in cari- 
cature, but do not know the Jew himself. In almost all cases, 
their attitude is not based on knowledge and judgment but on a 
prejudice, This prejudice often originates in childhood. The 
child hears his elders discussing and criticizing the Jews, and 
his feelings are naturally aroused against them. Even his atti- 
tude is reflected in his spiteful remarks about the Jews which 
are not checked by the elders. How often have we seen a group 
of children running alongside a wagon laughing, “sheeny, sheeny” 
—while an old Jew sits on the wagon not knowing quite what to 
do? How often have these actions of the children been indi- 
rectly fostered and praised by the elders who have failed to point 
out the evil to the children? With this antipathy the child 
grows up and is biased, distrustful, and hostile when he comes 
into contact with the Jews. This behavior is naturally recipro- 
cated and thus always provides new food for anti-Semitism. 


Catholic Mind, 40 (April 22, 
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Anti-Semitism, in many cases, is a result of making generali- 
zations. A person who has had a bad experience with a Jew sees 
in it the corroboration of his anti-Semitic attitude, applies his 
particular case to the entire Jewish race, and becomes an active 
anti-Semite. 

Why is anti-Semitism wrong? If we look for an answer on a 
natural basis we can say that it is unscientific. The teachings of 
the Church are supported by the study of scientists; all men 
come from the same parents, and although they differ in many 
external characteristics, it is false to assert that some groups or 
races of peoples are innately superior to others. The teaching 
of the scientists on this question is quite definite. In fact, the 
_ American Anthropological Association passed a resolution at its 
annual meeting in December, 1940, disproving the theory of 
racial superiority: 

Whereas anthropology is being tideinehal and its data dis- 
torted and misinterpreted to serve the cause of an un- 


scientific racialism, this Association repudiates such racial- 
ism and adheres to the following statement of facts: 


1. Anthropology provides no scientific basis for dis- 


crimination against any people on the ground of 
racial inferiority. 

2. The terms Aryan and Semitic have no racal signif- 
whatsoever. They simply denote linguistic 
amilies.® 


In addition, the Jewish question is a question of humanity. 
It is bound up with the question of tolerance, human rights and 
individualism. Do the Jews not possess the same rights as the 
non-Jews? Are they not individuals, nay more, “persons”? 

“Spiritually we are Semites.” This is the statement of the late 
Vicar of Christ on earth, Pope Pius XI; no stronger word has 
been spoken by a Christian against anti-Semitism. Catholic 
laymen who have been writing on anti-Semitism have used this 
statement as the basis for their arguments against anti-Semitism. 
It would be well to review the words of Pius XI in reference to 
our problem. The Holy Father was commenting upon the words 
of the Canon of the Mass sacrificitum Patriarchae nostri Abrahae, 
the sacrifice of our father, Abraham. The Pope said: 


Note that Abraham is called our patriarch, our ancestor. Anti- 


*J. 8. Cammack, wom “The Church and Racialism.” Catholic Mind, 
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Semitism is not compatible with the sublime reality and thought 
expressed by this text; it is a movement in which we Christians 
cannot share. . .. Through Christ and in Christ we are Abraham’s 
descendants. No, it is not possible for Christians to take part 
in anti-Semitism. We fully acknowiedge that everybody has 
the right to defend himself, and to take such means as will pro- 
tect him against whatever threatens his legitimate interests. But 
anti-Semitism is inadmissible. We are all Semites spiritually.* 
In these words, Pius XI set the standard of action in dealing 
with Jews. We cannot be anti-Semites. Such an attitude is 
anti-Christian. 

There is a very special reason why anti-Semitism is out of 
place for Christians: humanly speaking, Jesus was a Semite. We 
believe that He chose to be born of this race in preference to all 
other races on earth at that time or which have since developed. 
If our Lord, the Founder of our religion, was a Semite, how can 
we dare to be intolerant toward His race? 

Another debt we owe to the Jewish race is Our Blessed 
Mother. As Father Eustace Boylan aptly puts it: 

At the fountain head of Christianity stands the radiant form 
of a Jewish Maiden—the Lily of Israel, the Mother of Christ and 
the Mother of us all. She holds the hand of the Child, the Ex- 
pectation of the Nations, and she presents Him to us as the 
greatest gift of God to the human race. And when that Child, 
grown to manhood, began the great work which would fulfill the 
promise made to Abraham, the friends and cooperators He 

ang round Him were all of the Chosen Race. Moreover, 

eph, the Man of the House, the provider of Jesus and Mary 
a yy = Mary—of the race of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob." 
The Apostles, too, were Jews, as were the immediate successors 
of the head of the Apostles—the first Popes. 

“Historically, Judaism prepared the way for Christianity, 
and religiously we have not completely broken with Judaism.” * 
In the books of the Old Testament, the inspired writings of the 
Jews, there are set forth principles and truths, in prophecy 
and figure, which are basically Christian. Have we not Christ’s 
own testimony: “I have come not to destroy the law but to ful- 


oa iw Father and the Jews.” London Tablet, 172 (September 24, 1938). 
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fill it”? (Matt. 5,17). If Christianity were not the fulfillment 
of Judaism the Catholic Church would never have united the 
Old Testament with the New Testament when she made the 
Christian Bible. Another proof of the fact that we have not 
broken with Judaism is that our liturgy contains much of Jew- 
ish practices; most of our Masses begin with an Introit from 
the books of the Old Testament; we celebrate Christ’s cir- 
cumcision according to the Jewish ritual; likewise, His presen- 
tation, as a fulfillment of the Jewish law. 

While we are recalling what the Jews have given us, let us 
remember that it was the Jewish race which preserved the Ten 
Commandments. When all the other people of the earth wor- 
shiped false gods, the Jewish race alone preserved and trans- 
mitted the truth that there is only one God. ° 

Father James Gillis says that some of the Catholics “don’t 
know, or at least don’t rightly appreciate our Jewish origin, and 
some of them are ignorant of the purity and majesty, the beauty 
and high spirituality of the Jewish religion.”® When we realize 
all that we get from Judaism, all that concerns our religion, how 
can we tolerate or, what is more serious, add to the enormity of 
the abuse involved in maligning the Jewish race? 

Our Catholic religion, in its basic truths, maintains a stand 
against the persecution of any race. Jacques Maritain in his 
book, A Christian Looks at, the Jewish Question (p. 21), says: 

It (anti-Semitism) is an insult to the Catholic Faith which 
in affirming the spirituality and the immortality of the human 
soul, in preaching brotherly love for men of races and all 
conditions, in teaching that Christ died for the salvation of all, 
affirms at the same time the natural unity of the human species, 
its essential distinction from other species of animals, and the 
equal claim of all men to the title of children of God. 

Since we are all children of God it fellows that there must be 
a just and charitable treatment of every race. The formal 
teaching of Jesus Christ was one of brotherly love of all men. 
Christ did not tell us to love our relatives, acquaintances, or 
friends; He explained, “I say to you: love your enemies, do 
good to those who hate you” (Matt. 5: 44). This includes men 
of all races, and Christ taught this precept as a fundamental 
truth of our Faith. All have been redeemed by Jesus Christ; 
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He made no distinction among races. He made no restrictions 
as to who was going to benefit by His crucifixion and death. 
He died for the salvation of all, and His sacraments are in- 
tended for all. His command to His Apostles was that they 
should teach all nations. 

“The essence of Christianity is love, and understanding based 
on love. The essence of anti-Semitism is hatred, and stupidity 
based on hatred.” *° A religion founded on love cannot live 
clouded with hatred. Bitter hatred, such as is shown toward the 
Jews at present, is foreign to the spirit of Christianity, for 
Christ never led people in hating or abusing any group of people; 
He practiced what He preached. 

It is true that there were, and still are, among the Jews 

many relentless opponents of the Christian Faith. Undoubtedly 
many a Jewish leader has hated Christianity and Christians 
with a loathing hate. But Our Lord in the midst of His agony 
offered for them the noble prayer: “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” That prayer should soften our 
hearts and point the way for our action toward the Jew. 

What should be our attitude toward the Jews? We have no 
choice. Christ died for all, Jew and Gentile, and to us He has 
said: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart 
and with thy whole soul, and with thy whole mind. This is the 
greatest and the first commandment. And the second is like to 
this: Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself” (Matt. 22: 37- 
40). Now love is not mere absence of hate. It is a positive 
thing. We must wish the Jew well; we must desire his eternal 
salvation; we must accord him the love commended by Christ. 

It is not a question of deciding whether you find Jews attrac- 
tive or repulsive; that is only a matter of temperament. They 
have a right to common justice and the common brotherhood of 
man. As Maritain says, “if men could tolerate each other only 
on condition of having no complaint against each other, all the 
provinces of every country would constantly be at war.” 

The love of one’s neighbor can exist even where a natural dis- 
like, based on any other cause, prevails. We are not obliged 
to like the faults of the Jews. Unquestionably there are evil 
men among the Jews, as there are among all other nations. 


*G. Vann, O.P., “Jews.” Catholic Digest, 3 (August, 1939), 68. 
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But that does not mean we should hate them. We must hate 
their sin, their evil practices. We dare not hate, nor provoke 
hate, for any man or race. We must endeavor to correct their 
evil practices. 

Catholics must extend sympathy to the Jews in their trials. 
It would seem that this might be an opportune time to pray for 
the entrance of the Jewish people into the True Fold. The 
Jews will be converted only by charity. Hilaire Belloc presents 
no other solution to the Jewish problem. Sympathy for the 
Jews is a primary obligation of all Catholics who, first among 
the Christians, must love their neighbors as themselves. 

It is our duty, as Belloc points out, to speak of the Jewish 
people as openly, as continuously, with as much interest, with 
as close an examination as we speak of any other foreign body 
with which we are brought in contact. Our second duty, accord- 
ing to Belloc, and this is more difficult, is to avoid all futile 
anger and all blind reaction—the instinctive thrusting back 
against a thing which presses on us.’ 

Throughout his book mentioned above, Maritain seems to 
give the idea that if we could look upon the Jews simply as 
individuals, as we look upon the members of all other social 
groups in this country, the Jew would present no greater prob- 
lem than do these other groups. Let the Catholics remember 
that if there is a complaint against individuals or sections this 
should be directed against individuals or sections, but the 
matter should never be generalized and the entire Jewish race 
condemned, for among them are persons of most honorable 
character. 

Catholics cannot afford to be anti-Jewish, lest they hurt them- 
selves. They should be careful that some of the charges they 
hurl at the Jews might just as easily be thrust back at them by 
pagans—and pagans are they who persecute any race—who for 
the moment seem to be concentrating their malicious action 
against the Jews, but in time will turn their hatred against the 
Catholics. 

Another reason why Catholics should not take part in any 
anti-Semitism: those who succumb to such persecution hysteria 
inevitably suffer a spiritual degeneration. Persecution plants 
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the poison of hatred in the soul. It makes men more like beasts. 
The man who yields his intellect to all sorts of slanders against 
members of another race or religion loses ability to think 
straight, to appreciate truth, to admire and emulate moral cour- 
age, to esteem loyalty for one’s convictions, to forgive tres- 
passers. Those who persecute the Jews suffer in the sense of 
losing the noblest qualities of man—his reason, his mercifulness, 
his charity, all that makes him better than a beast."* 

We Catholics maintain we use reason in morals, science, and 
all other fields. It is a true claim; but reason, as any other 
power, must be exercised to be made effective. And we must 
exercise our reason in treating the Jews. 

We do not need nor do we want race theories to further 
emotionalize our feelings. The war is inflaming passions; deep- 
est emotions are stirred; let us not add prejudice. It is neces- 
sary to maintain our sense of balance on this issue because at 
some future time peace will come again.** But will it be a last- 
ing peace? A lasting peace can never be established until racial 
attitudes are definitely eradicated. Their absence will not guar- . 
antee peace, but their presence makes a lasting peace im- 
possible.** 

Christ, the Jewish Son of a Jewish Virgin-Mother, gave us 
our religion, a religion based on love. His Church, His Vicars, 
His clergy, and laymen within the fold have made clear our 
responsibilities in this matter of love. As followers of Christ, as 
members of His Church, we have no other choice. 
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A COURSE ON MEDITATION 


We are living in an age of cold skepticism. I have just read 
“Living Philosophies,” which gives the views on life of some 
twenty of the loudest voices of our day, and what do I find? 
J. B. S. Haldane says: “The intellectually honest man must 
recognize the utterly provisional nature of his beliefs”; Bertrand 
Russell lost faith not only in God but in arithmetic. John 
Dewey, rejecting as passé the creeds recited in our churches, now 
redefines faith as something that “signifies that experience itself 
is the sole ultimate authority.” Irwin Edman says: “No man 
can speak with authority save on the smallest field of inquiry; 
there are no sacred sanctions or established civic presumptions 
from which faith or hope may take a point of departure.” And 
so on down most of the list, the frightful picture of men standing 
uncertain on the brink of eternity. 

In this article I propose to suggest that Catholic colleges and 
high schools attempt in some way to introduce the practice of 
personal thought or meditation into the lives of the students. 
By such a means can religion be personally vitalized. I believe 
that religion or politics cannot be successfully indoctrinated 
without the active cooperation of the student. 

In the psychology of Catholic practice, thought and feeling 
have always been central, since morality rests on them. The 
essence of sin is two parts subjective—knowledge and consent. 
Also the essence of virtue. This subjectivism, which for science 
is dangerous, is the important thing for religion, politics, sociol- 
ogy. A soldier is not ipso facto a hero. Principle, which means 
thought and adherence to thought’s directions, is the root of all 
heroism, whether the saint’s, the soldier’s, or the hero of drama. 
Only in the crucible of the mind is any great work of art con- 
ceived and formed, and the greatest work of art is the leading 
of a good life. 

The truths of religion may be known in either a speculative 
or in a practical manner. Our modern methods of teaching 
religion make for theologians rather than for saints. Of course, 
in religious orders and in the priesthood there is the practice of 
daily meditation. But among the great world of laity this fine 
practice is almost unheard of. And yet the practice of medita- 
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tion with all the psychological detail is taken out of our manuals 
by seculars, like Arnold Bennett or Dorothea Brandes, and 
applied to the meaner purposes of making money, getting 
worldly success. Their works are applauded and run into many 
printings. 

Without thought religion becomes merely convention. Mass- 
going may be a mere exercise for the feet. Salvation is not 
chiropody. It is a head and heart affair. The gospels, even if 
printed on vellum and embossed in gold, will not bring salvation 
if not dug into and pondered over in the heart. It is not the 
gospels that will save but the marginalia personally made in 
private reflections, the glosses and footnotes of digested juices. 
The gospels are full of tinder, but you have to strike it to light 
by personal thought. The sacraments give grace éx opere 
operato, but you have to receive them worthily. Religion is the 
great example of free enterprise and cooperation—the inter- 
course of God and man. Religious things can only be spiritually 
discerned. Heaven is populated only by volunteers who knocked, 
sought, asked. No one is drafted. No one gets in without 
effort. No one gets entrance by a mere ability to recite a creed 
not pondered on and applied. This religion of ours is a heroic 
affair, and heroic deeds are first heroic thoughts. Heaven is not 
up, nor hell down. Both are in the heart. Without grooming, 
that heart is quickly dulled by the thorns and cares and con- 
ventions of life. Religion must pass through the veil of con- 
sciousness that lies between us and the printed or spoken word. 
It must be subjectivated. 

Spiritual reading cannot take the place of meditation; neither 
can sermons. These things are too easily procured to leave 
much fruit. Easy reading or easy hearing like easy money is 
quickly lost. Out of a half-hour’s personal reflection you may 
get only a small nugget where that time spent in reading would 
cover much, but the values are not commensurate with the 
amount covered. The nugget will be pure gold. The reading 
or sermon, like the waves of the sea, leaves a slight deposit on 
the shores of the mind—a deposit quickly evaporated. Personal 
reflection, on the other hand, is like the rock quarried with 
blood, sweat, and tears. You will treasure it. It will be warm 
with the breath of life; and though small, it will suffice for the 
day. Religion put on from without like rouge lacks the vital 
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colours. And also, an inheritance is never prized so much as 
a personally accumulated fortune. 

Amid the voices of despair and skepticism which moan in the 
night around us we need to popularize a practice which is 
psychologically perfect. Our Catholic schools—and I have lived 
in many—apart from the Retreat week do not give any promi- 
nence to the technique of meditation. It is worthy of being 
raised to the dignity of a regular “course.” When I went to 
high school in Ireland, we were given such a course and had to 
apply it for twenty minutes daily. I have since used it not 
merely for religious but for secular purposes. Without going 
into the particulars of “acts,” the psychological details of this 
technique go like this: first reflect on a maxim for its truth, 
collect all the thoughts you can find concerning it. So far, the 
exercise is purely an intellectual discipline, a seeking of light 
and clarity. Next—and by the way the longer section of the 
exercise is devoted to this—arouse emotions of love, sorrow, 
faith, adoration, etc. In this phase of the meditation the cold 
lights seen by the intellect take on emotional colours, the im- 
agination touches everything with wonder and surprise. A cold 
principle here is touched to living warmth. To do this, personal 
reflections on persons and places and concrete pictures of ap- 
plication are aroused. Then, when the heart has fully accepted 
the dictates of the head, one is ready for action. Action comes 
from emotion rather than from cold thought. In this warmed 
atmosphere the heart burns up some of its dross, repents of 
particular violations of a principle now adopted. Finally, a 
resolution particularized to the day is made in accord with the 
emotion. The whole psychology is pretty much the psychology 
of a short story in which action and resolution follow emotion. 

I know of no other exercise that employs all the faculties of 
the soul and that can be said to include the complete spirit. 
This exercise brings a high integration into any life, a unification 
which is principle. It is really a miracle-worker. Why is it 
not taught to the students of our schools? I have seen Jacques 
Maritain spend as much as two hours in this exercise. He told 
me that the books he has written were really conceived and 
thought out in his meditatinos. Like St. Thomas, of whom he 
is an ardent follower and keen interpreter, he learned what he 
learned in prayerful meditation. 
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I might add as a personal reflection on a personal experience 
that the year in which I adhered most firmly to this practice 
and most assiduously—giving it about 144 hours daily—I took 
first place in a national scholarship competition which included 
12 different subjects. I am not that bright ordinarily but, in 
this case, the practice dealt with affected my thinking process 
so effectually, and built up the moral fibre to an application to 
work I had not known before. Try it. It works. 

Cuarues J, TREACY. 


Villa Maria College, 
Erie, Penna. 
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THE LITERARY CENSORSHIP OF THE ABBE BETHLEEM 


The collapse of the French republic was so engrossing a catas- 
trophe that a contemporaneous small matter like the passing: of 
an eminent individual naturally passed almost unnoticed. And 
the Abbé Louis Bethléem, self-appointed censor of world. litera- 
ture, has always been more or less boycotted by cultured France 
and the lay press, so that the nature and extent of his influence 
in certain strata of French society is not a matter of common 
knowledge. This rather capable and incredibly determined and 
hard-working priest, critic and publisher was one of the most in- 
teresting and most important men of his generation. 

Although I have had some correspondence with him, I know 
very little about his life or his personal appearance. I know that 
he had a way of roaming about Paris, checking over the display 
of a book-stall or a newspaper kiosk, seizing a reprehensible 
publication and tearing it to pieces before the dealer’s eyes. But 
the Abbé’s rough stuff seems never to have won him the tiniest 
crown of martyrdom. Book-dealers and publishers appear to 
have reasoned that he would be less dangerous ignored than per- 
secuted, and he never reached the center of the stage as Anthony 
Comstock often did over here, and even Carrie Nation occasion- 
ally. The Abbé Bethléem’s actions did not speak as loud as his 
words. The cumulative effect of his really extraordinary and 
valuable publishing work has been considerable. 

He had his own magazine, the Revue des Lectures (The Read- 
er’s Magazine), and his own publishing house, from which issued, 
besides that widely read review, several books whose aggregate 
circulation totaled a good many hundred thousands. These were: 
a small volume on La Littérature ennemie de la famille {Books 
Which Are the Foe of the Family) ; another small book recount- 
ing La Lutte contre Vimmoralité publique (The Battle Against 
Public Immorality); the marvelously detailed and painstaking 
compilation Les Piéces de Théatre (Plays) , 1924, 468 pages, ap- 
proving or damning many hundreds of plays; Les Opéras, Les 
Opéras-Comiques et Les Opérettes, 1926, 576 pages; La Presse, 
1928, a fairly reasonable examination of the functions, responsi- 
bilities, perils, benefits of that necessary if sometimes dangerous 
institution, the newspaper and periodical press; and most impor- 
tant of all, a remarkable encyclopedia of French and foreign fic- 
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tion, Romans 4 lire et romans 4 proscrire (Novels Worth Reading 
and Novels To Be Proscribed, eleventh edition, 121st to 140th 
thousand, 1932). The industrious Abbé’s only rivals in the ac- 
cumulation of this sort of literary information are to be found 
in Germany. There are many points of similarity between the 
compilations of the Abbé Bethléem and those of the redoubtable 
old hundred-per-center Adolf Bartels, whose History of German 
Literature has a list of authors as imposingly long as the French- 
man’s and scrutinized as carefully for non-Aryan blood as the 
Abbé’s are studied for traces of religious heterodoxy. 

The parallelism with Anthony Comstock must not be pushed 
too far. The colorful leader of American vice crusades was il- 
literate and grotesque. The Abbé Bethléem writes well, lucidly 
and usually with scholarly self-control. If the consciousness of 
his religious mission had not absorbed him so completely, he 
might even have been a distinguished literary critic. He has a 
heartening sense of humor, even though he never allows it much 
rope. (Speaking of J.-K.. Huysmans’ Les Foules de Lourdes, for 
instance, he remarks cautiously that that work would doubtless 
scandalize a congregation of nuns, but that it has been known 
to be helpful to unbelievers.) He is nobody’s echo, and the mere 
fact that a writer is generally regarded as wholesome and edifying 
does not necessarily satisfy him. He has no use for the “bastard 
Catholicism, mixed with hysteria, sadism and Satanism,” of Jules 
Barbey d’Aurevilly; he is very critical of Sigrid Undset and 
Francois Mauriac, and he finds that the final impression of the 
work of Selma Lagerléf is disturbing and discouraging. On the 
other hand, he sees hope for Julien Green, he admires George 
Eliot the writer even though he doesn’t entirely approve of Mary 
Ann Evans, and he takes Mrs. Humphry Ward very calmly. 

When he ventures a little out of his stern moral-religious func- 
tion and kicks up his heels a bit in the open, his judgments are 
sometimes startling, sometimes refreshing and now and then 
really worth cogitating. It may be stimulating to quote a few, 
without too serious effort to separate the vigorous and profitable 
from the merely vigorous. 

On Maurice Maeterlinck: “As certain diseased stomachs trans- 
form sugars and fats into acids, his spirit secretes false ideas.” 

On Henri Barbusse: “ . . . abominable, infernal . . . stupidly 
blasphemous.” 
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On Arnold Bennett: “ . . . complacent analysis of the seven 
deadly sins.” 

Thomas Mann, in spite of his hatred of Germany, “remains 
German himself in every fiber.” 

Romain Rolland’s books are “publishing crimes.” 

“Tolstoi, like the writers of his race in general, is particularly 
susceptible to compassion for the depraved. He calls on his read- 
ers to sympathize almost exclusively with suffering in prisons and 

places of ill fame, as if misfortune were touching only in connec- 
tion with crime and abjection.” 

In discussing Bernardin de St. Pierre’s Paul and Virginia, Beth- 
léem is impressed by the fact that Flaubert mentions the books 
among those which turned the head of the future Madame Bo- 
vary and led to her ruin. 

Goethe’s Werther is “a very dangerous book”; and his Wilhelm 
Meister (here, if not always, a good many of us can say Amen) 
is “a great bore.” 

Rudyard Kipling “celebrates the brutality of English impe- 
rialism.” 

Ludwig Lewisohn, dropped from a University position because 
of his “noisy pacifism,” is as a writer “heavy, painful, weari- 
some.” 

Henri de Montherlant “loves to talk about himself.” 

Tom Sawyer: “ . . . an endless, random chronicle . . . not 
for children!!!” 

My list of citations might leave the impression that the worthy 
Abbé is concerned only, or mainly, with “romans 4 proscrire.” 
This is happily not at all the case. It is scandalous and shocking 
matter that makes piquant reading, but the world is full of good- 
ness, and so is this useful book. The Abbé admires H. G. Wells, 
Alarcén, Jane Austen, Robert Hugh Benson, Gilbert K. Chester- 
ton, Wilkie Collins, Joseph Conrad, Daniel Defoe, Charles Dick- 
ens, George Eliot, H. Rider Haggard, Thackeray, Jack London, 
Hugh Walpole, Anthony Trollope, Hugo Wast, Fernén Caballero, 
and hundreds of others. There are almost as many famous names 

in his list of “romans honnétes” as there are on the other side of 
the pale, although it must be admitted that there are what 
Grandfather used to call a “fair passel” of stupid ones there too. 

One little item will show how these matters can get topsy- 
turveyed. Readers may have noticed that Klaus Mann last year 
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expressed the opinion (in The Kenyon Review) that Adolf Hit- 
ler’s reading of the unwholesome adventure tales of the half- 
crazy convict Karl May gave an ugly twist to his mentality and 
his character. Now: Madame de Rochay’s French adaptations 
of the May books, says the Abbé Bethléem, are excellent, and 
they will “certainly give general pleasure.” 

As a critic, the Abbé Bethléem was doubless often prejudiced 
and unfair. But as a compiler of literary information, his book 
on the novel, in particular, is invaluable, and belongs in every 
scholarly library. 

Roy Tempe Hovse. 
University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla. 
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THE BEGINNING OF LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN— 
THE LITERARY VALUE OF MOTHER GOOSE 


Children’s literature begins with that naive collection of nurs- 
ery melodies loved by English speaking little ones the world over 
and known as Mother Goose. But Mother Goose rhymes are such 
irresponsible, such gay and whimsical jingles, lines so suggestive 
of childhood and of its care-free joy that to fasten these whirling, 
twirling stanzas down for discussion even from the point of view 
of children’s literature requires deftness of literary touch and 
skill in handling so as not to finger the charm out of them and to 
reduce them to spiritless bits of foolishness. Yet an attempt must 
be made, for Shakespeare is no more significant in adult litera- 
ture than Mother Goose is in that for children. 

Not just any chance rhyming of words constitutes a Mother 
Goose jingle, though at first sight “Hickory, Dickory Dock,” for 
instance, seems no more than such a haphazard chiming. A 
unique quality distinguishes the authentic Mother Goose rhyme 
that is seemingly inimitable. So specific are the melodies that 
Andrew Lang held that we cannot hope to write new ones. Who, 
then, wrote the old ones? 

The name, Mother Goose, we are aware, was claimed for his 
mother-in-law early in the eighteenth century by one Thomas 
Fleet of Boston. He published, it was said, a volume of her 
jingles in 1719; but despite the fact that Americans cling to the 
tradition, research has refuted both the claim that Mother Goose 
was American and also that her son-in-law ever published any of 
her rhymes. Mother Goose, on the contrary, was very likely 
French. Andrew Lang discovered her name, la Mére Oye, in con- 
nection with tales, fabulous and false, in an old French work, 
Loret’s “La Muse Historique,” published as early as 1650. 

Charles Perrault (1628-1703), an eminent scholar, used the 
title to designate his immortal fairy tales, Histoires ou Contes 
du Temps Passé, avec des Moralités, written in 1697. So far, not 
rhymes and jingles, but prose tales were called “Contes de ma 
Mére |’Oye.” Some thirty years later, 1729, the fairy tales by 
Perrault were translated into English, and after another thirty 
years, in 1760, John Newbery, the London bookseller, published a 
tiny volume called Mother Goose’s Melody. For the first time 
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was the name, Mother Goose, associated with nursery jingles; 
since then the terms have been almost interchangeable. 

Those who love Oliver Goldsmith for his kindliness and Celtic 
fancy cherish the belief that he, then in Newbery’s employ, ca- 
joled the “wee folk” to inspire him how to write down these 
deathless songs. He who could fascinate a group of litterateurs 
weighted with the ponderous seriousness of Samuel Johnson by 
singing, 

“There was an old woman tossed up in a basket, 
Nineteen times as high as the moon,” 


could most successfully recapture the spirit of early childhood— 
if, indeed, he ever lost it—and reproduce its lilt in unforgettable 
lines. Correct or not, it is more pleasing to consider Goldsmith, 
rather than Newbery, the author of Mother Goose’s Melody. 

About 1785 Isaiah Thomas of Worcester, Massachusetts, re- 
printed Newbery’s little book for American children.t Chapbook 
copies of the songs were made and sold both in England and in 
America. Soon the rhymes became as popular as they are today. 
The title page of some editions is decidedly amusing. That of 
1791 is: 


Mother Goose Melody: or Sonnets for the Cradle 

In Two Parts. 

Part I. Contains the most Celebrated Songs and Lullabies of 

the Old British Nurses, calculated to amuse Children and to 

excite them to sleep. 

Part II. Those of that sweet Songster and Nurse of Wit and 

Humour, Master William Shakespeare. 
Embellished with Cuts and Illustrated with notes and Maxims 
Historical, Philosophical and Critical. Preface by J. Newbery, 
London: Printed for Francis Power (Grandson to the late Mr. 
J. Newbery) and Company. No. 65 St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
1791. Price three pence. (With morals.)? 


Such grandiloquence was not uncommon prefacing Newbery’s 
little books. The History of Goody Two Shoes, also attributed 


*The Original Mother Goose’s Melody—As Issued by John Newbery of 
London c. 1760. Isaiah Thomas of Worcester, Mass. c. 1785 and Munroe 
and Francis of Boston c. 1825. Reproduced in facsmile, from the first 
Worcester edition, with Introductory Notes by Wm. H. Whitmore. To 
which are Added, The Fairy Tales of Mother Goose, first collected by 
Perrault in 1696, reprinted from the original translation into English by R. 
Samber, 1729. Boston, 1892: Danwell and Upham. 

* Modern “s” substituted for the old style letter. 
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to Oliver Goldsmith (1765), bears, we remember, this pompous 
direction, ‘See the Original Manuscript in the Vatican at Rome 
and the Cuts by Michael Angelo.’ 

Scholars like J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps considered it worth their 
while to devote deep study and research to the subject of nursery 
rhymes, seeking for their definite origin; for, although Goldsmith 
or Newbery may have compiled them, tradition carries echoes of 
them from remoter years than those of the eighteenth century. 
The nursery rhymes have been found in slightly different forms in 
different times and different places. Some are of great antiquity, 
and obscure in origin; others can be dated and have a definite 
author. However, even those that have a particular author 
have been so modified in passage from lip to lip that all dif- 
ferentiation of local and historical application has been lost. 

A compendium, not yet superseded for teachers, Children’s 
Literature, by Curry and Clippinger, gives the following informa- 
tion about the nursery rhymes. Jack and Jill were characters 
in an Icelandic legend, who, now in the moon, can be seen carry- 
ing a pail of water between them. Little Jack Horner and 
Simple Simon were first told of in chapbooks, while Poor Old 
Robinson Crusoe is a part of a song in The Mayor of Garrett, 
by Foote (1763). Three Blind Mice can be found in an old 
book called Deuteromalia of 1609, and A Swarm of Bees in May 
is, according to Halliwell-Phillipps, quoted in Miege’s Great 
French Dictionary (1687). 

Halliwell-Phillipps has discovered most that is known of the 
early history of nursery rhymes and has published his findings 
from “original manuscripts and scarce publications” in The 
Nursery Rhymes of England, Volume IV of Early English 
Poetry, Ballads, and Popular Literature of the Middle Ages. In 
the preface to this work he states: 


If we had any creditable sources of information, it would be 
a subject worthy of investigation, to ascertain the origin of the 
popularity of these national nursery melodies; but like most other 
branches of popular literature and traditional anecdotes, their 
history is wrapped up in great obscurity. We can ascertain that 
they have been current in our nurseries for nearly two centuries, 
in all parts of England, under forms very slightly different from 
each other; but more than this we know not. And these tradi- 
tional nonsense-scraps have come down to us in such numbers, 
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that in the short space of three years the Editor of this present 
volume has collected considerably more than a thousand.* 


Many of that thousand have historical and literary connections 
that are interesting to the antiquarian, but only cumbersome in 
a literary consideration of the jingles. Many also are corruptions 
of serious lines of poetry or imitations of Latin liturgical re- 
sponses. But as absorbing as that aspect of the nursery rhymes 
was to such scholars as Andrew Lang and J. O. Halliwell- 
Phillipps and also to Oliver Goldsmith, Joseph Ritson, George 
Saintsbury and Charles Eliot Norton, it is not for their honorable 
genealogy that children love the rhymes. No more is it on ac- 
count of that same noble descent that they are invaluable as 
beginnings in literature. 

Well-meaning persons have tried to supplant Mother Goose, 
others to improve her; but she has survived every attack and 
every modification. The same genial presiding spirit of the 
nursery that she was centuries ago, she is today. Both satire and 
ridicule have been launched against her and have failed to 
disturb her equanimity. In 1810 Joseph Ritson edited a friendly 
rival, Gammer Gurton’s Garland, or The Nursery Parnassus, “a 
choice collection of pretty songs and verses for the amusement of 
all little good children who can neither read nor run.”* Ritson 
added to many of the familiar Mcther Goose Melodies a num- 
ber of verses that he had collected from various and venerable 
sources, but Gammer Gurton soon quietly retired from the field, 
leaving but a name attached rather indiscriminately to a child’s 
book here or there. 

Scholars have taken the pains also to classify the jingles under 
the following varied headings: “historical, literal, tales, proverbs, 
scholastic, riddles, charms, gaffers and gammers, games, para- 
doxes, lullabies, jingles, love and matrimony, natural history, 
accumulative stories, local, and relics.’’ 

Primed with these classifications, we are, notwithstanding, still 


*Percy Society: Early Mey oo Poetry, Ballads, and Popular Literature 


of The Middle Ages, rom Original Manuscripts and Scarce Publica- 
tions (London: 1891), IV, vi. 

‘Joseph Ritson, Gammer Gurton’s Garland, or the Nursery Parnassus. 
Printed for R. Tripbook, Harding and Wright (London). 

*James Orchard Halliwell-Phillipps, The Nursery Rh of England, 
with Illustrations by W. B. Scott, rick Warne and pany (London 
and New York: 1886). 
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far off from the literary mission of Mother Goose. So remote 
is such pedantry from the unalloyed glee with which even an 
adult associates the jingle, that it comes to him with something 
of a shock to find that science has trespassed upon the dearest 
memories of childhood, has hunted them down, classified them, 
and set them in a notebook. Beyond the service to scholarly 
method, such classifications here seem specious, for the rhymes 
vary in nature quite flexibly with their use. Personal experience 
called up from the far or nearer past reminds us that these win- 
some old melodies took on the croon of a lullaby when, on 
Mother’s lips, they soothed us to sleep, or that they assumed the 
pomp and deadly seriousness of an inaugural address when, on 
our seventh birthday, we, with diminutive skirts held out in a 
half circle, after a deep salaam, recited them “for company.” 
Why seek further classification? Spontaneity and elasticity 
are preferable here. 

Children, plainly, have nothing to do with such erudition. But 
can those teachers who now, unfortunately, are often the first to 
chant the jingles to the little ones free themselves from its 
clutches so that they will not be tempted to expatiate upon the 
weight of history or archeology now hung like a millstone about 
the neck of dear old Mother Goose? Apart from all this literary 
history and criticism, Mother Goose has a value that no other 
type of literature possesses. Edward Lear approached that value 
very closely in his convulsive limericks of sheer nonsense and 
“more nonsense,” but even they do not equal Mother Goose. 

In warning others away from Scylla of folklorists’ data, how- 
ever, one who wishes to explain the appeal of Mother Goose 
jingles himself falls ordinarily into the Charybdis of undue 
analysis. When children are asked why they enjoy Mother 
Goose, they are for a moment stupefied, and rightly so, never 
having questioned their delight. They answer with compassion 
for our ignorance, “Why, I just like them; that’s all.” It would 
be prudent to stop here, trusting to the infallible taste of early 
childhood; but to do so would give leeway to those who even 
today are conscientious objectors to Mother Goose. Mrs. Eliza 
Lee Follen in the last century labored as seriously as futilely to 
substitute rhymed morals for the nonsense-scraps, and today 
some rather formidable female Gradgrinds declare that it would 
be better far to lull babies to sleep with rhythmic physics and 
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chemistry formulae than with “Rock-a-bye, baby, on the tree- 
top,” for then these facts would penetrate the child’s subconscious 
mind and would unfold there with his brain’s development. 
Others admonish those who sing about “Little Jack Horner” in 
the presence of the young that they are guilty of demoralizing the 
children. Think of the self-praise, “equal to scandal,” in Jack’s 
saying “What a good boy am I!” 

Facts, morals, lessons have nothing to do with the Mother 
Goose Jingles. Their very name should preclude such a mis- 
conception. They are nonsense rhymes, even “nonsense-scraps.” 
And, lest we forget, nonsense, as Chesterton warned us, has its 
purpose in life. Young children especially respond to the non- 
sensical; it alone can act upon their germinal sense of humor. 
Slapstick comedy, the broadly ridiculous, the utterly nonsensical 
make them laugh; wit, humor, irony leave them unmoved. 
Others, again, maintain that to children the jingles are not 
sheerly nonsensical. They say that the fantastic grouping of 
images and the disorderly arrangement of unrelated ideas per- 
fectly reflect the accumulating but still unorganized material 
collected by the observing child. J. B. Kerfoot explains this 
view delightfully in the now old but still most vivacious book, 
How to Read. In expounding how the roads of living and of 
reading parallel each other, he writes: 


We see, for example, why, as little children, we liked to read 
Mother Goose. 

For the youngest child, no less than the wisest savant, reads 
with its own experience for building blocks. But the child’s 
experience is very fragmentary. And, what is more, the frag- 
ments are as yet unassorted. 

Its mind is like a cupboard without partitions, into which 
all that it finds with its five senses—the pap-spoon and the 
puppy-dog, the taste of milk and the feel of stomach-ache, the 
sound of the cat’s miaow and the appearance of the moon’s 
disk—are all stowed away, helter-skelter like loot gathered for 
a rummage sale. 

But though its experience is a jumble, yet already in this 
jumble the child “knows what it likes.” And, moreover, since 
it lives in a world where there is already “rhyme,” though not 
yet “reason,” it already, without knowing it, senses something 
about “art.” 

It is not yet equipped to read “Hamlet.” It is not even, as 
yet, equipped to read “Puss in Boots.” But it is equipped to 
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produce on the stage of its own consciousness—and it does take 
genuine joy in there “producing”—that famous scenario— 


“Hey diddle diddle! 
The cat and the fiddle: 
The cow jumped over the moon. 
The little dog laughed to see such sport, 
And the dish ran away with the spoon.” 


And while it is “producing” it, it laughs and claps its hands. 
For it is establishing a rhythmic order in the jumble of its ex- 
perience. It is “making new combinations out of its stock in 
trade,’” and is thus, according to its infant mood, either “finding 
itself” amid its chaotic environment, or—forgetting the colic.* 

Some have tried to limit the outlandish leap of the cow by 
changing “over” to “under,” and have deprived the little dog of 
his personality by substituting “barked” for “laughed.” Such 
modifications are more ridiculous than the original. The Mother 
Goose cow has no difficulty in leaping over the moon, nor has the 
child, at the Mother Goose age, any difficulty in following it. 
More things happen in childhood than a grown-up dreams of. A 
laughing dog is not rare. Every child’s dog can laugh; can even 
take a joke as one little girl’s terrier did when, whistled to on 
April the first, he in eager expectation of a bone—as she alone 
well knew—careered to the kitchen door to be met by a tantaliz- 
ing, “April Fool!” 

In A Book of Nursery Rhymes, Mr. Charles Welsh, who has 
devoted most sympathetic study to children’s literature, reduces 
the source of the appeal these jingles make to three. The first 
is the charm of the rhyming jingle. Little ones, and their elders 
also, are caught by the chiming of such phrases as “Higgledy, 
piggledy,” “Hickory, dickory dock,” and “Etticoat and petti- 
coat.” They skip along on the tongue. The sound of them satisfies; 
the sense is irrelevant. The rhyme is so bound up in the rhythm 
and the rhythm in the rhyme that the mind is not at ease, nor, 
in truth, are the muscles until a perfect cadence is reached. Is it 
not as difficult to stop short of “nine days old” in 

“Pease-porridge hot, 
Pease-porridge cold, 
Pease-porridge in the pot. . .” 


as it is to check a toboggan mid-hill? 


*J. B. Kerfoot, How to Read (New York: 1916), 126-8. 
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To this pronounced rhythm the Mother Goose jingles owe their 
greatest literary value. A fine perception of verbal rhythm or- 
dinarily develops from the early repetition of such emphatic 
measures. It is for this reason that some professors think that 
advanced students who as children have chanted the Mother 
Goose Melodies—in singsong if you will—and who have clapped 
and swayed with their singing have ordinarily a finer and 
readier appreciation of high poetry than those who have been 
deprived of an early acquaintance with Mother Goose and her 
songs. They suggest to us that if we desire our children to love 
Shakespeare and Milton, we may not fail first to give them 
Mother Goose. 

The second secret of the universal appeal that these jingles 
make to children is their “nonsense surprises,” those very il- 
logical and sometimes impossible episodes that busybodies would 
edit. We have mentioned before that the outlandish, the lu- 
dicrous is that which delights the child. To meet . 

Without a wig 
is as thrilling to babies as if pigs customarily wore wigs. It may 
well be reiterated, “sound not sense” is what children demand. 
Their glee bubbles over and compensates for their checked curi- 
osity when the abrupt and sudden conclusion, 


“If the bowl had been stronger, 
My story would have been longer,” 


follows unexpectedly upon the inviting and adventurous in- 
troduction, 
“Three wise men of Gotham 
Went to sea in a bowl.” 

Other jingles develop the plot hinted at in the first line and 
represent complete dramatic action in a nutshell. This action is 
the third source of appeai mentioned by Mr. Welsh. Miniature 
comedies and miniature tragedies there are in some Mother 
Goose rhymes. Again, in so analyzing, we border dangerously 
upon the pedantic. Plot structure is wholly alien to childish 
delight in nursery songs; yet, when the child sings or says the 
jingle, “Little Miss Muffet,” or “Little Jack Horner,” or “Ding 
Dong Bell,” his mind follows in the traces of a symmetrically 
planned narrative with introduction, complication, climax, reso- 
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lution, and conclusion, all forcibly compressed but artistically 
complete. Many a one hundred-and-fifty paged informational 
story for children cannot boast such organization. 

Briefly, then, the value of Mother Goose as an introduction to 
literature is its guileless joy, its rhythm, its nonsense surprises, 
and its dramatic action. Probably one of the most powerful 
deterrents to children’s loving literature is the fact that they 
were taught at the beginning that they must “learn a lesson 
from it.” Great literature is not in the schoolroom sense of the 
term didactic. Hence, it is a mistake to concentrate exclusively 
even on the moral to be drawn from poetry or prose for children. 
They become confused, and suspect literature to be nothing but 
more lessons. The unalloyed pleasure, then, derived from Mother 
Goose and associated ever after with her name, should lead 
children to expect delight from the next rhyme or story told 
them. Here is the beginning of a love of literature; and is not 
that precisely the goal of all literary education, formal or in- 
formal? 

The sing-song of these jingles, the jibberish that Saintsbury 
names “pleasant jibberish,” instead of being opposed to the 
cultivation of an aesthetic and literary taste, “has,” he assures 
us, “a great deal more to do than is generally thought with the 
charm of the very highest poetry. In the best nursery rhymes,” 
he continues, “as in the simpler and more genuine ballads which 
have so close a connection with them, we find this attraction of 
the inarticulate—this charm of pure sound, this utilizing of 
alliteration and rhyme and assonance.” 

How strange it is to write an apologia for Mother Goose, that 
loved old lady who painted our nursery walls with pictures whose 
colors never fade, who enriched our childhood memory with 
rhythmic patterns that have a foolish little way of blending 
with lines and images called up by Shakespeare or Milton or 
Shelley as if the simple jingles would claim their due, their 
priority of right to one’s imaginative powers. Indeed, it is just 
for that reason that the jingles are ultimately significant and a 
word in favor of Mother Goose is 4 propos. Of highest importance 
for a cultural background of adult life is early familiarity with 
nursery lore. Every little child, accordingly, should be-thumb 
a highly colored Mother Goose picture book, for soon the pic- 
tures will tell their tale, and the house will be filled with hum- 
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ming sounds of “Humpty dumpty sat on the wall” and “Old 
King Cole was a merry old soul, and a merry old soul was he.” 
That lisping rhythmic chant is the first step towards an apprecia- 
tion of the highest and best in all literature. 
Sister Mary or THE Incarnation, C.D.P. 
St. Anne Convent, 
Melbourne, Ky. 
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THIRTY YEARS AFTER 
A Special Department conducted by Epwarp Francis Monier 


A corrective for some of our educational theory, 
drawn from the experience of a teacher whose service 
covers the period from 1911 to 1943 without a break. 

Vv 

Suspsects: The Three Musketeers: Sisters Benigna, Fortunata 
and Hermanda. 

Scuoot History: To be sure the names are fictitious but the 
characters are genuine in more than one sense. As youngsters 
in grade or high school they became acquainted and all 
entered the same religious order. When they registered for 
my classes at a Teachers’ College I came to know them. In 
all that they did these three were usually sisters, sisters in 
the spirit, almost sisters in the flesh. Sister Benigna was 
thrillingly alive and interested in Literature; Sister Fortunata, 
beamingly pleasant and interested in Latin; Sister Hermanda, 
gently smiling and interested in Mathematics. Sister Benigna 
would rise to every provocation of classroom discussion, Sister 
Fortunata on occasion, Sister Hermanda never. Each was a 
thorough, even a brilliant student. It is possible I may have 
aroused their interest (if that were needed), but they cer- 
tainly aroused mine and it has continued to the present. 

ApsusTMENTs Mape: I do not feel at all sure that modern 
psychology could easily fit these students into their appro- 
priate “slots.” They were both humanistic and human, char- 
acteristics sought by every teacher. The Three Musketeers 
were glad to be alive, glad to be busy, glad to “talk it over” 
with anyone, alert to disagree with any teacher who needed 
disagreement for his own good. Slight encouragement moved 
them to do extra work, to develop their specialties but not 
at the expense of general knowledge. Usually their reaction 
to suggestions was good but, since they “had a way of their 
own” and excellent counselors within their order, the advice 
of others was a case of “coals to Newcastle.” 

Sussequent History: After getting degrees at Teachers’ College 
these nuns moved on to additional work. Sister Benigna is 
today a Ph.D in Literature, principal of a high school and 
instructor at the Catholic University of America; Sister Fortu- 
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nata is an M.A. in Latin and adviser of postulants at her 
order’s mother house; Sister Hermanda is an M.A. in Mathe- 
matics. All are exceptional teachers. One of my sons, who 
profited by Sister Hermanda’s instruction in high school, re- 
marked: “She can teach anyone anything!” 

When things are propitious we have a reunion and we do 
have a good time in the sense that children have a good time. 
Faith, Hope and Charity; or the Talker, the Organizer and the 
Pray-er, as they are called by members of their community, 
are good people to be with, refreshment for the hunger of 
today’s world. 

Concitusion: For those who quote: “Good things come in 
threes,” I would name The Three Musketeers as proof. I 
know if time and health permit the two M.A.’s will also be 
Ph.D’s but in other respects they will not have changed. Their 
sincere humility and complete lack of “professional coating” 
can be illustrated by this quotation taken from Sister Benigna’s 
letter, a letter commenting on a story I wrote about her: “I 
cannot recall when I have ever before been so amused, de- 
lighted and teasingly humbled—all in one experience—and it 
came from the pen of an old friend!’”’ Nice? Through the years 
these nuns have done me more good than I have done them. 
I hope I am properly thankful. 


VI 


SussectT: $1,500 a week. Jacqueline R. O. 

Scnoo. History: This luminary moved into my little world 
many years ago when I was teaching high school. Jacqueline 
came of a famous theatrical family. Her father was so well 
known on the American stage that his fame persists to this 
day. Because of this his name will not be used. When Jac- 
queline was a baby her proud father had carried her on the 
stage, often demanding that his lines be rewritten that he 
might display his little daughter. 

Jacqueline’s formal schooling was haphazard, her schooling 
in wilful self-expression a masterpiece. The members of her 
father’s supporting company added a few dainty touches. When 
Jacqueline came to high school years later it was at the kindly 
insistence of a Catholic relative who hoped to break the chain 
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of miserable circumstances pointing the girl toward un- 
happiness. 

Jacqueline was clever, a fine entertainer, an engaging though 
irrepressible talker on any subject. At recess, wherever 
Jacqueline was, there also the girls crowded to scream at her 
agonizingly humorous dissertation on—doughnuts! 

ADJUSTMENTS Mape: What to do about Jacqueline? She could 
not be kept out of the school play yet her tantrums at re- 
hearsal brought her father from New York. Between the coach 
and her father she was repressed into something like obedience 
to orders. As she had stolen the rehearsals, so later Jacqueline 
stole the show. 

Almost everyone on the high school staff had a try at 
Jacqueline during the one year of her attendance, I the longest 
and most unsuccessful try of all. We tamed her somewhat 
but not enough to fit her into the ordered calm of school life. 
She went on her way to other but not necessarily better ex- 
periments. 

Sussequent History: For years I heard little of Jacqueline 
save that she was making a beginning at theatrical work. 
Then she came to Keith’s Theatre in my home town. Could 
you have resisted the lure? I went. Jacqueline was a polished 
performer, worldly in a not too obvious way, gloating in the 
limelight of her father’s home town. The young lady was 
becoming too good for her own good. 

Later Jacqueline was being paid $1,500 a week doing non- 
sense entertainingly. She had reached the heaven of the 
vaudevillian in her early twenties. She married, gave birth 
to a daughter, soon left both husband and child to fly away 
experimentally with another man, began to drink. With the 
liquor came decline. Jacqueline became owner of a second- 
rate hotel, lost it through mismanagement and died in poverty. 

Conciusion: I realize the narrative reads like a dime novel but 
it has the merit of being true. Too often personalities like 
Jacqueline appear to bedevil the mind of the smug teacher, to 
challenge his claim that he understands his fellowmen. I feel 
uncomfortable as I view Jacqueline in retrospect. Again and 
again this tormenting question has arisen: What was the 
answer to Jacqueline? What should or could have been done 
to save a girl foredoomed to a success which was a terrible 
failure? What would you have done? 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
A PEACE AGENDA FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 


The keystone recommendation in a report prepared by the 
post-war world committee of the Catholic Association for Inter- 
national Peace, recently published, calls for the immediate forma- 
tion of a United Nations post-war council to include as many 
nations as possible and to plan for a lasting peace through some 
form of world organization. 

The report, titled “A Peace Agenda for the United Nations,” 
proposes a special European sub-committee looking toward a 
federal organization of Europe and a special Far East sub- 
committee. It also recommends close relations between the pro- 
posed United Nations post-war council and the International 
Labor Organization to plan and guide postwar economic re- 
construction and the use of private organizations, especially in 
the fields of charity, education and economic life. 

World organization, the report contends, is necessary to effect 
justice, prevent a third world war and secure the general welfare 
cf the world. The report point out: “After the last war, the na- 
tions created a governmental organization and a certain economic 
organization of the world. Those organizations, however, were 
all but improvised after the war was over; they did not grow out 
of events and agreements during the war. That is one reason 
why they failed. This time we need not wait. In the United 
Nations there is hope of the countries coming together now.” 

Many countries not now listed among the United Nations 
should be included in the proposed post-war council to insure a 
permanent peace, the report asserts, and also suggests that the 
council would “plan and, while permanent organizations are 
being created, guide the post-war world.” 

The report points out that “Western Europe has lost its for- 
mer dominance” and that the “old capitalism and nationalism” 
has proved a failure and is dying, while totalitarianism is threat- 
ening to succeed it. For success, the report pins its hope on the 
world organization and the “fluctuating, uncertain and still 
timid element” of a revival of religion. 

The United States, the report insists, “must belong” to the 
world organization for without the “richest and geographically 
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central nation of the earth” there can be no world organization. 
A recommendation of the report calls for the establishment of 
a special sub-committee on internal European relations “which 
will be predominantly European in membership, but which, be- 
cause of European divisions,” will include the United States and 
one or more Latin American countries. This sub-committee, the 
report asserts, should aid the proper governments to come to 
power in the occupied countries of Europe and decide the treat- 
ment of Germany, Italy, Rumania and Hungary. The major 
European problem, the report declares, is the prevention of war 
in Europe, which would be the major task of the sub-committee. 

Possibilities of Communist revolutions in post-war Europe 
through poverty and internal collapse, territorial aggrandize- 
ment by Russia and her encouragement of revolutions by subter- 
fuge, the report states, constitute a threat to European and world 
unification. The report recommends that Russia and other 
United Nations meet soon to discuss these problems. The report 
continues: 

“Russia should not reestablish its ties with the Communist 
parties of the world. In exchange for guaranteees of peace by 
the United Nations, Russia should abandon its claim to terri- 
torial aggrandizement—claims that are in the spirit of the older 
power-politics.” 

The report urges the proposed post-war council and the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, which would be supplemented by 
farmer organizations, to take joint action for the transition of 
peace-time production and guidance of investment, production 
and trade in the post-war world. It also advocates a United 
Nations financial agency for investment and the development of 
construction production and trading agencies to supply the major 
needs of peoples. It recommends the representation of both busi- 
ness and labor in all of these agencies and of farmers’ organiza- 
tions where appropriate... 

The United Nations also are urged by the report to establish 
an independent board on the social sciences to develop a code or 
principles and practices in education based on the balanced truth 
of man’s dignity and interdependence. The basis of membership 
choice on the board, the report states, should be men competent 
in the social sciences who hold to both man’s dignity and inter- 
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dependence and adds: “Since only the members of the religious 
hold not too confusedly to these notions, the board should be in 
the religious tradition. Certainly Catholics should be repre- 
sented in good number. Such a board not only will have to assist 
the Axis people to revamp their education; it will have to assist 
the democracies.” 


THE NEWMAN CLUBS IN WARTIMD 


Newman Clubs are playing an increasingly important role in 
safeguarding the faith of Catholic students at secular institutions. 
This was revealed by reports of delegates who attended the meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee of the Newman Club Federation 
held September 11 at its national office in the Headquarters of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

Newman Clubs in many institutions are providing special pro- 
grams for military trainees stationed on their campuses. In the 
majority of cases Newman Club Chaplains now also serve as 
Auxiliary Chaplains for the trainees. 

Conditions brought about by the war have to a large extent 
disrupted the normal functioning of the Federation, both na- 
tionally and in its provinces. All units, however, are maintaining 
contacts with each other and many of the national services to 
the clubs are being continued. 

The election of officers, which normally takes place at the 
annual conference, was held during the meeting of the Executive 
Committee, since conditions do not permit the holding of a 
National Conference. 

M. Francis Gaddis, of the University of Alabama, was elected 
president of the Federation. He served as the national treasurer 
last year. Mr. Gaddis succeeds Miss M. Virginia Morrissey, of 
Boston. 

Miss Lucille Becker, of the University of Colorado, was chosen 
vice-president to succeed Miss Ann Metzger, of the University of 
Cincinnati, who held the office for two years. 

Miss Elvira Caggiano, Hunter College, New York, Chairman of 
the New York Province of the Federation, was elected to the 
office of treasurer.. 

Tess Marie Gorka, of the Youth Department, N.C.W.C. staff, 
was re-elected executive secretary. 
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The Rev. Donald M. Cleary, formerly of Cornell University, 
and now Chaplain in the Army Air Forces, continues to serve 
as National Chaplain of the Federation. 

The Executive Committee sent a congratulatory note to the 
newly formed Canadian Federation of Newman Clubs. Newman 
Clubs of Canada at one time formed the Canadian Province of 
the Newman Club Federation. The expansion of the movement 
and organizational development in Canada brought about the 
formation of a separate Federation. 

The Canadian Clubs will continue to nominate members to 
the John Henry Newman Honorary Society, which remains in- 
ternational in scope. 

Ensign Margaret O’Connell, of New York, who served as sec- 
retary of the Honorary Society before joining the SPARS, was 
elected vice-president of the Society. Miss Gorka was elected 
secretary. 

The Executive Committee designated Sunday, October 10, for 
the national observance of Newman Day. The Honorary So- 
ciety was assigned the project of promoting the centenary of 
Cardinal Newman’s entrance into the Church, which will occur 
in 1945. 


SALVADOR ENVOY ON “CATHOLIC LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES” 


His impressions and thoughts during a field Mass which he 
attended at a United States military post were recalled by Dr. 
Hector David Castro, Salvadorean Ambassador to the United 
States, in an address made in San Salvador at the Education 
Congress sponsored by the Salvadorean Catholic Propagation 
Association. The subject of his address was “Catholic Life in 
the United States.” 

When he saw the Stars and Stripes lowered to give way to the 
Church Pennant—“the symbol of Federal Union, placed under 
the Banner of the Cross and presenting to the eyes of the world 
the reverent subjection of a powerful nation to the Redeemer 
of Humanity”—Dr. Castro regarded it as “a beautiful example 
which surely would have confounded, if it had been witnessed, 
legislators of other times and many countries who tried to efface 
the Name of God from their national legislation.” “Certainly 
this picture made me recall,” he added, “the Constitution of the 
United States of America which recognizes expressly that man 
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has been endowed by his Creator with inalienable rights which 
are referred to as life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

In his discussion of Catholic life in the United States, Dr. 
Castro said religion there is “a genuine stamp of nobility” and 
he spoke of “the powerful spiritual bond that unites that nation 
with Latin America.” 

Touching upon Salvadorean problems, and particularly the 
matter of education, Dr. Castro said: 

“Our country is essentially Catholic. The Catholic Religion, 
as the spiritual interest of the Salvadorean people, should be not 
merely respected but protected by the State. . . . Our laws re- 
quiring lay education in State schools do not correspond to any- 
thing save an error of appreciation on the part of our legislators, 
who frequently forgot that their sole role is that of interpreters 
of the feelings and aspirations of the Salvadorean people and, in 
no sense, the arbiters of its destinies. Let us recall that Costa 
Rica, Argentina and other Latin-American Republics consecrated 
in their Constitutions the duty of the State to uphold and main- 
tain the Catholic Church as representing the noblest spiritual 
interest of their peoples. None of these nations is intolerant, nor 
is any religion imposed. They cultivate and aid the Catholic 
Faith which their peoples, the heirs of Spain, proudly hold as 
the loftiest tradition of our Indo-Hispanic race.” 

“Their legislators,” Dr. Castro continued, “were inspired more 
than ours by the sentiments of their peoples when dictating their 
laws; and evidently those men, of greater vision than ours, re- 
membered that the State ought to aid but never impede the 
education that children receive in the Christian home of which 
they are members.” 

“When I think of the flourishing situation of thousands of pri- 
vate schools in the United States,” the Salvadorean Ambassador 
said, “I ask myself what would be the present condition of that 
great country if it could not rely upon the brilliant assistance of 
free individual initiative. Almost all of the universities, of which 
many are Catholic, were born of this initiative and owe their 
existence to the generosity of their founders. . . . Private primary 
and secondary schools, including the immense network of Catho- 
lic parochial schools, exist in great number, certainly alleviating 
the states and municipalities of a great part of their educative 
mission.” 
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Before concluding, Dr. Castro spoke in general of religious 
liberty and quoted from the late Cardinal Gibbons regarding 
Catholic contribution to that cause, specifically with respect to 
the Magna Charta, “not only the foundation of British consti- 
tutional liberty but of the United States.” He also told of the 
work that is being done by the Knights of Columbus in the 
United States, Canada, Cuba and Panama. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


The Catholic University of America is offering two new pro- 
grams in Nursing Education. The University and St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, a 5,000-bed psychiatric hospital conducted by 
the Federal Government, have united their facilities in offering 
a post-graduate program leading to an advanced degree. The 
purpose of the program is to prepare head nurses, supervisors, 
teachers and administrators for educational programs and nurs- 
ing service in mental hospitals and public agencies. The United 
States Public Health Service has allotted 15 scholarships which 
pay tuition fees and subsistence for three semesters of study. 
Graduate nurses are eligible who have had psychiatric affiliations 
and experience. Preference will be given those who have gradu- 
ated from approved schools of nursing, and have completed two 
or more years of college. . . . Richard J. Hurley, of the Catholic 
University Library School, has been appointed chairman of 
National Catholic Book Week which will be observed November 
7 to 13. The appointment was announced by the Rev. Andrew 
L. Bouwhuis, 8.J., President of the Catholic Library Association, 
following the resignation of Charles L. Higgins, of the Boston 
Public Library, who is leaving to join the armed forces. . . . The 
value of a Catholic education, not only to the child but to so- 
ciety as well, was strikingly brought out by statistics of the 
Children’s Court in the Boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens. Over 
the past nine months, the records reveal, of 604 Catholic boys 
brought before the court in Brooklyn, only 53 came from Catho- 
lic schools. Only five of the 125 Catholic girls attended parish 
schools. Over a period of five months, not a single girl from a 
Catholic school appeared before the court. In Queens, over the 
same period, 13 out of 200 Catholic boys had attended parochial 
schools and five of the 32 girls. . . . It has just been announced 
by the committee in charge that the 1943 “Liturgical Week,” a 
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three-day meeting of liturgical leaders from various parts of the 
country, will be held at Holy Name Cathedral, Chicago, October 
12-14. This annual gathering, held previously in St. Paul (1941) 
and St. Meinrad, Ind. (1942), was inaugurated at Chicago in 
1940, when Archbishop Samuel A. Stritch invited the Benedictine 
Liturgical Conference to present a program that would further 
the aims of the Liturgical Movement in this country on a na- 
tionally representative scale... . The Rev. Ralph A. Gallagher, 
8.J., has been appointed regent of the Loyola University School 
of Social Work, Chicago, it has been announced by the Very Rev. 
Joseph M. Egan, S.J., university president. Father Gallagher, 
founder and executive secretary of the American Catholic So- 
ciological Society, has been chairman of the department of 
Sociology at the university since 1936 and established the school’s 
institute of social administration in 1941. He is chairman of 
the Cook County Juvenile Court Committee and aided in es- 
tablishing the new treatment program in Women’s Court... . 
Winners in an essay on the subject of “Important Little Things” 
have just been announced by the sponsoring organization, The 
Queen’s Work, Sodality secretariat of the United States and 
Canada. They are: Richard Rech, Tom Stick and Audrey 
Domach, Messmer High School, and Evelyn Gugorski, St. 
Mary’s Academy, Milwaukee; Margaret Marie Evert, Denver; 
Mary L. Mead, Troy, N. Y.; E. J. Montville, 8.J., West Baden 
College, West Baden, Ind.; Cora Mueller, St. Agnes Academy, - 
Houston; Sister Mary Martina, St. Xavier Academy, Ottawa, 
Ill.; Charles A. Chapman, S.J., St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, 
Kans., and Martha Conant, St. Mary’s Academy, Xavier, Kans. 
. .. Commander Shea Catholic School, named for the late Com- 
mander John Shea, U. 8. Naval hero, who wrote his son, “Be a 
good Catholic and you can’t help being a good American,” was 
blessed by the Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, Archbishop of 
New York, on Sunday, Sept. 26. The Most Rev. James E. 
Kearney, Bishop of Rochester, preached at the ceremony... . 
The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine announces the release 
of the New Testament Readings for Syllabus II—Part III, The 
Apostolic Church. The New Testament Readings are companion 
volumes to the New Testament Discussion Club Manuals and 
facilitate the use of the New Testament for high school and adult 
discussion. They also serve as an introduction to the New 
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Testament now printed in two editions—the original Confra- 
ternity edition and the Confraternity Student’s edition. .. . 
The Navy air cadet training program has been tesumed at Loras 
College with cadets from all parts of the country taking the air 
and ground courses. The air courses are given at the Munici- 
pal Airport and the ground school is conducted at Loras. .. . 
United States Senator Pat McCarran of Nevada gave the ad- 
dress to 67 civilian graduates at the 147th annual commencement 
of Georgetown University, September 12, and was awarded the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws by the Very Rev. Lawrence 
C. Gorman, S.J., university president. A similar degree was 
awarded to Dr. Hugh J. Fegan, dean of the university law school 
and a member of the university faculty for 32 years. Father 
Gorman asserted that despite the military program now in effect 
at the university, the institution will continue to provide educa- 
tion for civilians throughout the war. He said that the George- 
town School of Nursing soon will become militarized. A feature 
of the exercises was the appearance of Maj. Gen. J. M. Swing, 
recently returned from a paratroop command in the Sicilian 
campaign, who presented a diploma to his graduating son, Joseph 
M. Swing, of the School of Foreign Service. The University 
opened its doors to 1,000 newly arrived soldier trainees for basic 
pre-engineering, foreign area and language courses in coopera- 
tion with the Army Specialized Training program. .. . The Rev. 
Robert I. Gannon, President of Fordham University, announced 
the purchase of the 15-story Vincent Building at 302 Broadway, 
Manhattan, to house the School of Education and the School 
of Law of the University. Erected by the Astor Estate, the 
Vincent Building is a modern, fireproof structure situated within 
a block of the Municipal Center. On the 70-acre Fordham 
Campus are located Fordham College, the College of Pharmacy, 
the Graduate School, Business School, Evening Division of Ford- 
ham College and Fordham Prep. ... An honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Humane Letters was conferred upon James E. Cummings, 
Assistant Director of the Department of Education, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, by St. Francis College, Loretto, 
Pa., at special exercises on September 23. Mr. Cummings became 
associated with the National Catholic Welfare Conference 15 
years ago, coming from the headquarters of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus in New Haven, where he served, from 1924 to 1928, as 
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assistant educational director. While in New Haven, Mr. Cum- 
mings aided in the inauguration of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus correspondence courses for ex-service men and for mem- 
bers of the order. During the first World War he served variously 
as a Knights of Columbus secretary, K. of C. camp supervisor, 
and K. of C. educational supervisor. After the war he was 
named supervisor of the Knights of Columbus evening schools in 
all States of the Southeastern Department. Mr. Cummings is as- 
sociated with The Catholic Educational Review and has written 
articles for various publications, includiag articles syndicated 
by the N.C.W.C. News Service. He is a member of the National 
Catholic Educational Association and has for a number of years 
been manager of the Association’s annual educational exhibits. 
... The Treasury Department’s coveted “Minute Man” flag has 
been awarded to St. Anthony’s School, Lauderdale, Fla., where 
the 250 students achieved the remarkable record of selling a 
total of $155,582 war bonds. The total represents a per student 
average of more than $620. Speakers on the presentation oc- 
casidn included Lieut. Comdr. Joe Taylor, a Coral Sea hero; 
Mayor N. B. Cheaney; W. T. Coates, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and the Rev. John J. O’Looney, who accepted the 
flag on behalf of the students. Telegrams of congratulations from 
the Most Rev. Joseph P. Hurley, Bishop of St. Augustine, and 
Gov. Spessard L. Holland were read. . . . During the school year 
concluded last June 78,683 elementary public school pupils and 
32,978 boys and girls from public high schools received religious 
instruction in the Diocese of Brooklyn, according to figures re- 
leased by the Diocesan Office of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, of which the Most Rev. Raymond A. Kearney, Aux- 
iliary Bishop of Brooklyn, is director. In Kings and Queens 
Counties, in New York City, the elementary school children were 
instructed for one 90-minute period on the released time program 
and in most parishes the children attended classes for another 
ninety minutes on another day after school hours. In Kings, 
42,611 children attended instructions in 120 parish centers; in 
Queens, 25,164 in 82 centers; in Nassau and Suffolk Counties, 
10,908 in 62 centers. The high school students attended instruc- 
tions, taught for the most part by lay members of the Confra- 
ternity, on week-day evenings. According to the program an- 
nounced by Rev. Francis X. FitzGibbon, executive secretary of 
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the Confraternity, “Principles for Peace,” edited for the Bishops’ 
Committee on the Pope’s Peace Points, will be used as a text 
in the Adult Discussion Clubs, another phase of the activities of 
the Confraternity which has become very popular among the 
laity of the diocese. . . . The Sixth Annual Berrer Parent- 
Hoop Week will be observed nationally this year, October 
25th through 31st. As in years past, many governors of states 
will issue special proclamations calling for the observance of this 
week. Parent-teacher, child care, welfare and various civic or- 
ganizations and study groups will cooperate through programs 
dealing with parent and child-care problems, especially those 
which confront the nation in this year of war. . . . St. Benedict’s 
College, Atchison, Kans., is giving up intercollegiate athletics 
for the duration of the war, the board of athletics announced. 
The decision was made after it became apparent that the lack 
of a service unit at the school and the consequent greatly re- 
duced enrollment, together with the difficulties of transportation, 
would make intercollegiate competition impossible. No change 
is contemplated, however, in the intra-mural sports system at the 
college. . . . Miss Catherine Rita Rich, Washington, D. C., has 
been appointed by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. McCormick, 
Rector, to serve as Registrar of the Catholic University of 
America, Through the appointment, Miss Rich becomes the 
only woman educator in the Washington area to assume charge 
of the registration office of an institution of higher learning and 
one of the few women in the nation to occupy such a position. 
... A new pamphlet entitled “Day Care of Pre-School Children,” 
by Sister Mary Elreada, S.N.D., an outline of a course for the 
preparation of personnel for Catholic nursery schools, has been 
published here by the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
The Rt. Rev. Msgr. George Johnson, director of the N.C.W.C. 
Department of Education, writes a foreword. “The purpose of 
this course,” the pamphlet states, “is to train volunteers for 
work in Day-Care Centers in our Catholic Institutions. Its 
function is to supply for those children whose normal living 
conditions have been disrupted by the present emergency, an op- 
portunity for growth and development as closely proximating 
the normal as possible.” Sister Elreda is in charge of practice 
teaching at the Campus School of the Catholic University of 
America, She has had much experience in the field of curriculum 
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making for primary grades. In the preparation of this outline 
she consulted frequently with authorities of the Children’s 
Bureau, Department of Labor, and of the Office of Education. 
. .. The Convention of the Midwest Unit of the Catholic Library 
Association will be held at St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, 
Kansas, October 30, 1943. .. . A timely aid in the special wartime 
problems of teaching is the unique educational service provided 
to schools by the National Geographic Society—the Geographic 
School Bulletins. This is a weekly illustrated periodical which 
describes the places, peoples, industries, commodities, and scien- 
tific developments toward which the news has directed popular 
interest. A geographic link between the tense news of the day 
and the quiet classroom, the Bulletins will resume publication for 
the fall term on October 4. . . . Allotment of $6,744,058 to 122 
additional schools of nursing for training 12,620 student nurses 
was announced lately by Dr. Thomas Parran, surgeon general of 
the United States Public Health Service. Dr. Parran said the 
allotment brought the total fund earmarked for nurses’ training 
for the cadet nurse corps to $27,492,231 distributed among 415 
schools which will train 51,480, of whom 24,309 are recruits and 
27,171 second and third year students. .. . The plan known as 
“release time” wherein religious instruction is offered during 
school hours to children attending public schools was indorsed 
at the national meeting of Diocesan Directors of the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine held at Saint Mary’s College, Holy 
Cross, Ind., last month. Also meeting at the college was the 
Revision Committee for the Old and New Testaments. Par- 
ticipating in the sessions were the Most Rev. John T. Mc- 
Nicholas, O.P., Archbishop of Cincinnati; the Most Rev. John 
Gregory Murray, Archbishop of St. Paul; the Most Rev. Edwin 
V. O’Hara, Bishop of Kansas City; the Most Rev. John F. Noll, 
Bishop of Fort Wayne; the Most Rev. James E. Kearney, Bishop 
of Rochester; and more than 70 Monsignori and priests... .A 
“Handbook on the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese” is 
under preparation by a group of specialists with headquarters 
in Study Room 243, Library of Congress Annex, under the spon- 
sorship of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish. 
Funds for the project were provided by a grant made to the As- 
sociation by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, and the Library of Congress generously provided quar- 
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ters for the project. It is expected that the work of preparation 
will be finished by October 1, 1943, and that the publication of 
the Handbook will follow shortly thereafter. . . . What is de- 
scribed as a “war time meeting to replace the 1943 convention” 
is to be held by the National Catholic Rural Life Conference at 
the Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, October 9 to 13. Due to trans- 
portation difficulties, a campaign for a large attendance is not 
being conducted, but it is stated that all are welcome who are 
interested in the topics to be discussed. Saturday, October 9, 
will be “Educational Day,” with Dr. John P. Treacy of Mar- 
quette University presiding and the discussion centering around 
the present Catholic rural school system. Sunday, October 10, 
will be “Rural Life School Day,” with the Rev. Martin Schirber, 
O.8.B., of St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn., presiding. 
These sessions will review the work of the 1943 Rural Life 
Schools, and discuss the time, place and other matters connected 
with the 1944 schools. 


; 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 
Plane Geometry, by A. D. Theissen, 8.J., and Louis A. McCoy. 
mere Loyola University Press, 1943. Pp. viii+-344. Price, 

When the author of Ecclesiastes declared that of making 
many books there is no end, he could of course have had no idea 
of the spate that would be loosed upon the world in the years 
after Caxton set up his shop in England. The millions of pub- 
lications that have been and still are rolling off the presses would 
be beyond the comprehension of the Hebrew writer, and the 
catholicity of titles and subject matter would more than mildly 
amaze him. 

If old Amenhotep with his picture writing could look abroad 
at the evolution of literature, he might not feel too out of date at 
the grist of so-called “comics” which make up so much of the 
progressive education of our children. 

The present war has seen develop a paper shortage, owing in 
part to the flood of information, posters, instructions, and bureau- 
cratic forms that too many are asked to file in quintuplicate. 
Perhaps not the least good yet to come from the war, however, 
is the return to educational normalcy, demanded by the military 
services, in the matter of teaching the basic facts in mathematics 
and science. Maybe, before all the trees shall have been cut 
down, there may emerge from the welter of type some few out- 
standing modern textbooks that show real scholarship, plain, 
bed-rock, inescapable teaching, and such attractive format that 
pupils and teachers alike will hail them as the best since Euclid 
drew his first triangles and the Arabs introduced bonesetting 
into mathematics. 

An outstanding example of such a secondary school text is 
Plane Geometry, by Theissen and McCoy, published by the 
Loyola University Press in Chicago. 

One of the authors I know. For ten years he was head of the 
department of mathematics in the high school under my jurisdic- 
tion. I saw him in his classes, I knew of his work on the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, and I heard students in his 
methods in mathematics classes at Boston College pegs 
School speak of him in high acclaim. 

He has the knack of making pupils see and of eiialinle them 
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actually to think their own way out of difficulties. He was full 
of expedients, anticipated pupil difficulties, and could explain so 
simply and so clearly that all of his students made signal suc- 
cess in college examinations. Some of his pupils became them- 
selves teachers, highly successful in their classrooms, but always 
enthusiastic about the able instruction they had had under their 
mentor, and eager followers in using the plethora of teaching 
devices he always had at his fingers’ ends. 

All of the wealth of his experience and his highly skilful meth- 
ods have gone into this book. He has written himself into it as 
well. The result is one of the best texts in plane geometry that 
has appeared in a long time. 

The explanations in the book are simple, yet effective. There 
is a minimum of cross reference to other theorems. Information 
is repeated whenever it is needed. Frequent summaries help by 
repetition to fasten the theorems and their proofs in -pupils’ 
minds. Oral exercises give plenty of drill work. Each theorem 
is completed without turning a page. The originals are interest- 
ing, and vary from the easy to the moderately difficult. 

The authors have here a complete course in plane geometry, 
concise and accurate in every detail. The book contains valu- 
able outlines and teaching devices that will enable the pupil to 
develop power of actual thought in working out new situations, 
and in making correct and efficient application of this knowledge 
of the facts of plane geometry. 

Rosert B. Masterson. 
Massachusetts Department of Education. 


American Council on Education Studies, Religious Counseling 
of College Students, by Thornton Merriam and collaborators. 
. Vii+77. 

Some changes now occurring on college campuses have caused 
friends of education to shudder. Other changes give reason for 
hope. Among the latter is a notable growth in the respectful, 
sympathetic attitude toward revealed religion evidenced on 
many campuses. Catholic parents oftentimes felt that it was 
the colosseum and the lions all over again when their children, for 
one reason or another, enrolled in secular university. The domi- 
nant materialistic and atheistic character of the textbooks, the 
sophisticated tone of young, smart-aleck Ph.D. lecturers and the 
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licentious character of the social life on many campuses justified 
such parental uneasiness. The bloody business of war and the 
imminent presence of violent death have changed ali that. The 
age-old human query “whence have I come, whither am I go- 
ing” has arisen with imperious force, and the jaded, sophisticated 
irreligion of the campus of a few years ago cannot distract the 
mind of youth from demanding a satisfying answer. Indeed, 
there are no atheists in foxholes. 

It is with pleasure, therefore, that we note a study by the 
American Council on Education on “Religious Counseling of 
College Students.” One puts down the pamphlet with mingled 
sentiments; of commendation inasmuch as educators are at last 
casting aside the moral cowardice that hitherto has made them 
side-step this most important issue—a silence that many good 
men have been heartily ashamed of, and of disappointment that 
the study itself is so indecisive and lacking in plain, vigorous, 
straight thinking and speech. The advocates of religious educa- 
tion in colleges ought not sell the concept of revealed religion 
short. Such a sentence as this, for example, smacks of sociology 
at its worst: 

“A religious adjustment problem is to be viewed as an incident 
in the ever-changing relationship of the individual to churches 
and to the philosophies, creeds, observances, scriptures, teach- 
ings, sanctions, taboos, and moral codes sponsored by churches 
or other religious agencies and leaders—a totality which we have 
called ‘the religious culture.’ ” 

Neither should the proponents of religious education try to 
avoid the reality of diverse religions by speaking of a “lowest- 
common-denominator” type of religion which is non-existent. 
Inter-credal cooperation is a necessity of our times, but it will 
be retarded by a compromise attitude such as is implied in this 
phrase: “a view of the church and synagogue which rises above 
their own denomination (sic) and other barriers created by the 
accidents of church history” (p. 67). 

Another instance of a defeatist approach to the introduction 
of religion into the college is the question asked on page 49— 
“Can religion stand on its own feet or does it require the prop 
of dances and free suppers? If not, is religion worth bothering 
about?” Suppose that classes in mathematics or languages, for 
instance, could not be given for credit and that attendance at 
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such classes was entirely voluntary and that the classes had to 
be conducted off the campus and after regular class hours. Would 
languages and mathematics then “stand on their own feet?” 
The tragic sin of secular education has been precisely its relega- 
tion of the most important of all knowledge to the most humiliat- 
ing place in modern university education. 

The Newman Club chaplain will probably feel immensely dis- 
appointed with “Religious Counseling of College Students” partly 
because of what it says, but mostly for what it has left unsaid. 
The case for religion in college is much stronger than this very 
feeble essay would indicate. 

Paut F. Tanner. 


The University and the Future of America, by Isaiah Bowman 
and Others. Stanford University, California: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press. Pp. viii+274. 

In 1941 on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of Stanford University a group of fourteen men and 
one woman, all distinguished or well known in their various 
fields, delivered the addresses here printed. The varied con- 


tents of the volume are seen by the following list of speakers 
and titles. Isaiah Bowman, “The Twelve Houses of Heaven”; 
Ernest Orlando Lawrence, “The New Frontiers of the Atom”; 
Robert Andrews Millikan, “Three Weaknesses in the American 
Educational System and the Possible Remedies”; Roscoe Pound, 
“Education and Social Control through Law”; Aurelia Henry 
Reinhardt, “Women in the American University of the Future”; 
Herbert Spencer Jennings, “Some Aspects of the Biological Bases 
of Human Nature”; Lewis Mumford, “The Unified Approach to 
Knowledge and Life”; Edwin Powell Hubble, “The Role of 
Science in a Liberal Education”; Walter Bradford Cannon, 
“Problems Confronting Medical Investigators”; Edward Lee 
Thorndike, “Human Resources”; Charles Franklin Kettering, 
“New Products”; Archibald MacLeish, “American Writers and 
the Future”; William Fielding Ogburn, “The University in the 
Changing Society of the Future”; Edwin Francis Gay, “Eco- 
nomics and History in the American University of the Future.” 
There is also a report of a forum radio broadcast, a foreword 
by President Ray Lyman Wilbur, and a résumé by Mr. Herbert 
Hoover. 
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As the contributions vary in subject, so also do they vary in 
value. In this the book evidences a fault that is common to 
many such works. The address that may have sounded impres- 
sive does not appear such on the printed page. The authority in 
one field tends to summarize and to popularize. Another tries 
to illustrate or generalize with unfortunate results. Thus such 
statements as these: Prof. Millikan speaks of “. . . Spinoza’s 
thinking, which has stood in most respects the test of time better 
than that of most philosophers. . . .” Mr. Hoover states with a 
strange torturing of history and language: “Two or three hun- 
dred years ago the world began again after centuries of the Mid- 
dle Ages to shake off the bonds from free minds and of free 
spirits.” John Stuart Mill is described by Mr. Hubble as hav- 
ing “had a truly liberal education.” 

The best thought out and most important of the addresses are 
those of President Bowman of Johns Hopkins on the conserva- 
tion and proper use of our natural resources, and ‘that of Mr. 
Lewis Mumford on the unified approach to knowledge and life. 

Joun K. Ryan. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Kindly Light, by Daniel M. O’Connell, 8.J. New York: The 

America Press, 1941. Pp. 346. Price, $2.50. 

Like its predecessor, Heart to Heart, this work is a prayer 
book drawn from the writings of Cardinal Newman. The selec- 
tions that make up the book have been chosen with great dis- 
cernment and fall into three sections: “The Way,” “The Truth,” 
and “The Life.” The selections are not long. Many of them are 
of only a few lines and the lengthiest of them are of only a few 
pages. But, being by so great a thinker and writer as Newman, 
they are without exception compact of thought and possessed of 
nobility and clarity of expression. These beautifully constructed 
paragraphs, with all the variety and depth of thought and feel- 
ing that they hold, cannot fail to instruct and inspire the reader. 

Kindly Light makes ideal spiritual reading. It is so arranged 
that it can be used in a number of ways. Two brief schemes are 
given—one for daily readings throughout the week, the other for 
readings according to the seasons of the liturgical year. The 
daily readings can also be used at Mass and for Holy Com- 
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munion and may be adapted to visits to the Blessed Sacrament. 
An index of first lines and one of titles complete the volume. 
The book is beautifully printed and is attractively bound. It is 
highly recommended as an unusual and useful book of devotions. 

Joun K. Ryan. 
The Catholic University of America. 


A Cooperative Economy, by Benson Y. Landis. New York: 

Harper and Brothers. Pp. 197. Price $2.00. 

Cooperative Economy includes both a description of the 
economic developments that have been taking place over the 
past decades, particularly in the United States, and some sugges- 
tions for the postwar period. The popular and concise style of 
the book will undoubtedly make it a useful one to its readers. 

But it may nettle them some that the author side-steps deci- 
sions. He develops an argument to a point that requires the 
expression of an opinion, then leaves it to the reader to answer 
the posed questions: ““‘What’s to be done about it?” 

Landis does not restrict himself to the fairly definite popular 
and technical meaning of the term “cooperative economy” in 
this volume. For example, he includes discussions of such eco- 
nomic factors as Labor Unions, Professional Organization, Indi- 
pendent Business, Public Ownership, and Taxation. Strictly 
speaking, such subjects could not be treated in a volume on 
“Cooperative Economy” unless one changed the meaning of the 
word as it has been used in this country and elsewhere. Too, 
Landis identifies Socialism and Cooperation by applying the 
term “Cooperative Economy” to both of them. State controlled 
or regulated capitalism is not cooperation in the proper sense of 
the word. By confusing and misleading his readers in this way, 
the cause of genuine cooperation may be hurt. 

While discussing various economic movements—not merely the 
cooperative system—the volume is practically limited to a study 
of economic movements in the United States. The three major 
movements or developments that the author points to approv- 
ingly are: Cooperation; Socialism or public ownership; State 
regulation of capitalism. Certainly all three of these have been 
growing in the United States. 

ERHARD. 
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The Sky’s the Limit, Jobs in Commercial Aviation and How to 
Get Them, by Charles Gilbert Hall and Rudolph A. Merkle. 
New York: Funk and Wagnalls Company, 1943. Pp. viii+195. 
Price, $2.00. 

The growing importance of the airplane, the wartime emphasis 
on aeronautics, and the increasing interest of boys and girls in 
this field make the publication of The Sky’s the Limit very 
timely. 

The subtitle, Jobs in Commercial Aviation and How to Get 
Them, gives the gist of the book. First the authors supply an 
over-all picture of the field, sketching the general requirements 
for a candidate for an aviation job, pointing out the various 
job possibilities, and trying to show in a general way what type 
of person would qualify for the different classifications. 

Then they go into more detail, taking each of the outstanding 
positions in aviation and describing minutely the duties of the 
person holding the position.. They explain just what the “fixed 
base” operator, the pilot and co-pilot, the meteorologist, the man 
in the control tower, the radio operator, the instrument mechanic, 
the stewardess, the maintenance man, the flight surgeon, the 
aviation dietitian, and various aeronautics executives do, how 
they qualify for their positions, and how they go about obtain- 
ing them. 

The Appendix contains the names and addresses of aeronau- 
tical schools, of exeeutive offices of scheduled air lines, and of 
manufacturers of aircraft, as well as a list of aviation maga- 
zines and of organizations from whom information on aviation 
can be obtained. 

The Sky’s the Limit is very readable. It furnishes a wealth of 
helpful material for all who want to make aviation their career, 
and affords interesting general knowledge for any reader. 


Mary Ryan. 


Books Received 
Educational 


Butler, Nicholas Murray: Annual Report for 1942 of the Di- 
vision of Intercourse and Education. New York: Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. Pp. 43. 

Children Under Fire—Notes of a Teacher in a War-time 
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School. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. Pp. 65. Price, 
$1.50. 

Occupational Interest Inventory. Junior High to Adult Senior 
High, College and Adult. Los Angeles 28, California. Test Bu- 
reau, Specimen Sets, $0.25 each. 

Reader, Ward G.: A First Course in Education. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Pp. 656. Price, $3.50. 


Textbooks 


Aquinas, Sister M. Thomas, O.P., and Synon, Mary, of Com- 
mission on American Citizenship: This Is Our Land. Faith and 
Freedom Series. New York: Ginn and Company. Pp. 400. 
Price, $1.16. 

Blackstone, E. G., Speed Typing. Intensive Course. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. Pp. 27. Price, $.80. 

Cross, E. A., Literature, A Series of Anthologies. Three Vol- 
umes. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 627; 627; 
694. Price, $2.20; $2.20; $2.32. 

Deffendall, P. H.: Actual Business English. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Pp. 471. Price, $1.84. 

Graves, Clarus J., O.S.B., Fourth Latin. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co. Pp. 658. Price, $3.48. 

Hauch, Edward Franklin: Essential German. New York: 
Oxford University Press. Pp. 269. Price, $1.75. 

Heil, Edward William: Consumer Training. New York: The 
Maemillan Company. Pp. 584. Price, $2.72. 

Scanlen, Charles L., and Cilley, Melissa A.: First Portuguese 
Reader. New York: Oxford University Press. Pp. 157. Price, 
$1.50. 

Seymour, Arthur R., Carnahan, David H., and Hespelt, Ernest 
H.: Spanish Review Grammar and Composition Book. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company. Pp. 262. Price, $1.52. 

Snedden, Genevra Sissin: Docas Indian of Santa Clara. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath and Company. Pp. 194. Price, $.66. 

Smith, Rev. Gregory and McNeill, Charles J.: The Divine 
Love Story, Part III, The Sacraments. Wichita, Kansas: Cath- 
olic Action Bookshop, 424 North Broadway. Pp. 56. Price $.25. 

Theissen, A. D., and McCoy, Louis A.: Plane Geometry. Chi- 
cago: Loyola University Press. Pp. 344. Price, $1.40. 

Turk, Laurel Herbert: Spanish Review Grammar and Com- 
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position. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. Pp. 263. Price, 
$1.56. 

Wichlan, Fletcher Ryan, Campa, Arthur L., and Sanchex, 
George I.: Practical Handbook of Spanish Commercial Corre- 
spondence. New York: The Macmillan Co. Pp. 124. Price 
$1.48. 

Wolseley, R. E., M.S.J., and Campbell, Laurence R., Ph.D.: 
Exploring Journalism. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. Pp. 482. 
Price, $3.75. 


General 


Biasiotto, Peter R., O.F.M.: History of the Development of 
Devotion to the Holy Name. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild 
Press. Pp. 188. Price, $1.50 plus postage. 

Eden, Helen Parry: Poems and Verses. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Company. Pp. 80. Price, $1.85. 

Lord, Daniel A., 8.J.: Red Arrows in the Night. A Serial 
Novel. St. Louis, Mo.: The Queen’s Work. Pp. 129. Price 
$.50. 

Murphy, John J., 8.J.: June Prayers. Philadelphia: The Peter 
Reilly Company, 133 North Thirteenth St. Pp. 113. Price, $1.25. 

Suess, Adolph B.: Sketches of the Life of Rev. Charles Ner- 
inckz, Apostle of Kentucky. Belleville, Illinois: Buechler Pub- 
lishing Co., 332 W. Main Street. Pp. 39. Price, $.50. 


Pamphlets 


Blase, Paul: Admonitions Concerning Marriage. Cleveland, 
Ohio: Mark Publishing Co., Box 6806. Pp. 22. Price, $.10. 

Brown Zaidee: Short Cuts to Information. New York: H. W. 
Wilson Company. Pp. 124. Price, $.25. 

Dental Pictorial. Published Bi-Monthly. Chicago: American 
Dental Association, 222 E. Superior St. 

Ellard, Gerald, 8.J.: Lest They Assist Passively. St. Louis, 
Mo.: The Queen’s Work, 3742 West Pine Boulevard. Pp. 76. 
Price, $.25. 

Harvest Songs Co.: Lord’s Prayer—Music by Angelo Baceari. 
New York: Harvest Songs Co., 1595 Broadway. 

Hoyt, Elizabeth E.: Freedom from Want: A World Goal. 
New York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 
Pp. 30. Price, $.10. 
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Irwin, Mary J.: A Junior’s Missal with Missal Prayers. Dover 
Plains, N. Y.: Mary J. Irwin. Pp. 46. Price, $.15. 

Hugo, Father John J.: Weapons of the Spirit. New York: 
The Catholic Worker Press, 115 Mott St. Pp. 83. 

Kleist, James A., 8.J., Ph.D.: The Great Prayer Now in the 
Time of War. St. Louis, Mo.: The Queen’s Work, 3742 West 
Pine Boulevard. Pp. 64. Price, $.10. 

Long, Valentine, O.F.M.: The Last Supper Every Day. Pater- 
son, N. J.: St. Anthony’s Guild. Pp. 27. Price, $.05. 

Lyons, Roger, 8.J.: Our Place in the Christian Family. St. 
Louis, Mo.: The Queen’s Work. Pp. 48. Price, $.10. 

Mein Kampf in Holland. New York: 10 Rockefeller Plaza. 
Pp. 32. 

The Parent-Educator: Teaching Honesty in the Home. 
Washington, D. C.: Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 1312 
Massachusetts Ave. N.W. Pp. 52. Price, $.20 plus postage. 


VOYAGES EN ENGLISH 


By Rev. Paut E. Camppe.t, formerly Superintendent of 
Schools, Diocese of Pittsburgh 
and 


Sister Mary Donatus MacNick ez, of the Sisters, Servants 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 


The perfect series for language work in the grades. Fosters 
free and original self-expression. Covers the essentials of all 
diocesan courses of study. Combines creative activities with 
thorough drill in grammar. Illustrated with original drawings, 
photographs, and reproductions of pupil work. 


Prices on request 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
3441 North Ashland Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


A Series of Anthologies 


Edited by E. A. Cross 
Assisted by a group of co-compilers 
For junior and senior high schools 


For Junior High 


Schools* 

Liverature: 
_ study of literature for young people, from their 
BOOK TWO quality and variety of literary content, to the 
$1.88 unusual beauty and efficiency of book design. 
BOOK THR contemporary literature; unusual study helps; a 
oa = wealth of illustrations by the famous illustrators, 


Maud and Miska Petersham. 
* Four books for senior high schools in preparation 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Francisco 
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A Pre-induction Course for YOUR School 
BASIC RADIO CODE KIT 


No skill an American boy can have on his induction into the Army is more needed 
than a basic knowledge of Morse Code. The Army considers this knowledge a 
number one priority. Your school can now provide the necessary training. 


The Basic Radio Code Kit contains everything you need to inaugurate this course 
with a class of 50 students. It consists of a) 17 double-faced records in albums, 
b) a Teacher's Manual, c) 50 Printing Charts, and d) 25 pads of Practice Sheets. 
Completely self-teaching, this kit will enable any teacher to bring an average class up 
to a receiving speed of 10 words per minute in approximately 80 hours of practice 
time. No knowledge of the code or radio work in general is necessary. 


Based on materials developed by the Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga., and by 
the Chief Signal Officer, U. S. Signal Corps, Washington, D. C., the kit is to be 
distributed by five leading publishers and priced at $35.00. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


A GENERAL HISTORY = 
of the 
CHRISTIAN ERA 


in two volumes 
by 
NICHOLAS A. WEBER, S.M., S.T.D. 


Professor of History 
The Catholic University of America 


The Seventh Edition of Doctor Weber’s Second Volume is 
presented in more attractive and substantial binding, and 


has been brought up to date. 


Vol. | (A.D. 1-1517) 8vo, cloth, xxxiii + 343 pages, Price $2.25 
Vol. Il (Since 1517) 8vo, cloth, Ivi + 720 pages, Price $2.75 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 
1326 QUINCY ST.,N.E. ¢ WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 
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Who owns BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
The University of Chicago. 

Whe edits BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
The Editor-in-Chief of the world- 


famous ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
and his staff. 


How often is BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
revised? 
Brirannica JUNIOR undergoes contin- 
uous revision on a definite year-by- 
year program. 


In what way is BRITANNICA 

JUNIOR different from all other 

juvenile encyclopaedias? 
Britannica Juntor is a reference work 
organized alphabetically as a true en- 
cyclopaedia with a ‘dehinite objective 
. to serve exclusively the interests 
and needs of elementary school age 
children. 


Does BRITANNICA JUNIOR contain 
articles not to be found in other 
juvenile reference works? 
Yes, many. This is ible because 
the set is not “stretched” to include 
material of no interest or value to 
elementary school children. 


Why do you feature the Index of 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 


Because learning to use an index is a 
fundamental study skill and the Index 
of Brrranntca Junror is designed to 
develop this skill. It is a fact and find- 
ing Index. It is the key to more than 


Educational Department 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


3600 main articles, contains 20,000 in- 
dex entries and more than 
references. 


50,000 


How does BRITANNICA JUNIOR de- 
velop good study habits in children? 
It teaches the child how to use refer- 
ence materials . . . to use an index . 
to follow directions in finding material 
- to use an atlas . . . to ise indepen- 
dent source material ‘written for him at 
his own level. 


Are topics in BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
correlated with school courses of 
study? 
Yes. Curricular material and courses of 
study for every section of the United 
States are being studied constantly by 
Brirannica JuNtor’s editorial staff. 


How abreast of the times is BRITAN- 
NICA JUNIOR? 

It is current at each printing. 
How does the cost of a set of BRI- 


TANNICA JUNIOR compare with 
that of other juvenile encyclopaedias? 


Brrrannica Juntor is less in cost. 


tee. 
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Manual of Devotion 
for Seminarists 
By the late 


Very Rev. F. A. Walsh 
O.S.B., Ph.D. 


Catholic University of America 
+ 


Boxed, beautifully printed on bible 
paper, full leather binding, vest pocket 
size, ix + 195 pages. 


The Catholic Education Press 
1326 Quincy Street N. E. 


Washington 17, D. C. 


LITURGIC 


AL SYMBOLS 


Second Series. Twenty cards sym- 
bolically illustrating the principal 
mysteries of the Redemption and 
the Sacramental Life of the 
Church. Designed especially for 
classroom use. Produced on heavy 


colored railroad board in from two to four colors, by silk-screen 
process. Cards measure 11 by 14 inches. 


Per set (boxed), $2.00 
Postage extra; shipping weight, four pounds 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 


St. John’s Abbey 


Collegeville, Minn. 
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Row-Peterson Plays 
dows and ever-growing success of 
Row-Peterson plays: 
q 1. They are wholesome, suited to the 
needs of the average com- 
munity. 
; 2. They are tested before publication. 
3. They are edited with skill, saving 
the director hours of time. 
4. They are offered on a playbook- 
: exchange plan, thus making 
' review purposes. 
5. They are offered on a percentage- 
royalty basis (full-length plays), 
thus making it possible for the 
6. They are backed by a textbook pub- 
lishing firm of national repu- 
tation, insuring satisfactory 
Lagniappe 
Ir YOU will send your name and Single copy ...... ..... Price $1.10 
address on a post card, we shall send 
you the 1944 catalog of 152 pages. and | 
the issues of Lagniappe, our drama 
P aewspaper, without cost to you. Address 
Lee Owen Snook. Director, Division of TOt~—“CCSC‘CS;é‘i;‘( 
Drama, Row, Peterson & Company, 1911 
Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 
| = 
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REV. GERALD C, TREACY, SJ. 


eachers of Eighth Year Grammar Grades and Junior High 
School Classes will welcome these NEW SIMPLIFIED 


EDITIONS by Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, &.J., of the Great 
Social Encyclicals, as well as the many who have © 
LABOR’S CHARTER OF LIBERTY 
GOD AND LIBERTY AGAI NST SATAN AND SLAV ERY 


REBUILDING SOCIETY'S SOCIAL ORDER 
THE TRUE SANCTITY OF MARRIAGE 


x. 


nettes foe the Of the 


conte each, $3.90 the 100, $92.00 the 1,000, postpald 
THE PAULIST PRESS ~ West 59th Street YORK, N.Y. 
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Textbooks For Our Times—And 
CHRISTIAN SOCIAL PRINCIPLES 


By Sister M. Consiia O’Baren, O.P., Ph.D. 

Social change is inevitable with post-war planning now in the making, 
and serious thinking must be met with the authoritative principles of the 
Church on natural rights; the family, rights of the state, capital and labor, 
‘ete, The present géneration now at school must learn these principles and 
carry them into a way of life when formal education is left ind, and so 
become the “leaven in.the meal.” 

CHRISTIAN SOCIAL PRINCIPLES presents and interprets the Papal 
Encyclicals dealing with social problems and parallels these with St. Thomas 
Aquinas in his original writings. Sister Consilia is extremely able to write on 
philosophy for the younger student, and in her book the senior student will 

ave the philosophy of sociology without waiting for,a college course. It is 

workable for the student and is a source book of 640 pages on basic 
principles. 9 

CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGY—a presentation of social giant: solved in 
the form of illustration. St. Thomas and the Encyclicals are brought down 
to the Junior High School level, and every theory is proved by a. concrete | 
story. It is suggested for discussion periods in the Religion course, to show 
the Papal Encyclicals at work. 
CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGY......:..... 400 pages—stiff paper cover $0.60 net | 

CHRISTIAN SOCIAL PRINCIPLES. .637 pages—buckram binding $1.92 net 


BIOLOGY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By Sister M.,Darrose, 0.P.,Ph.D. 


It is in the field of Biology, where many materialistic ideas are emphe- 
sized, that textbooks are needed having the authority and support of Catholic 
interpretation. BIOLOGY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS has been widely accepted 
for this reason and no longer need a science teacher. in our Catholic schools 
have to contradict scientific findings concerning the theory of evolution and 
life’s processes. ‘The author, a scientist of note, has called in Theology and 
Philosophy to aid her in explaining how all matter.is related to a “personal, 
uncreated, and unevolved God.” 

. There is reliable scientific authority for statements and conclusions; the 
subject matter.is nnusually complete (796 pages) for first or second 
students; all laboratory work is contained in the Power Tests. BIOLOGY 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS has been widely accepted since publication and we 
predict increasing interest in the new school year. wh 
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